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THE CHARACTER OF ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY. 

he estimate of the character of St. Thomas 
exet given in “ N. & Q.,” 6% S. x. 486, must, I 
max, unintentionally have given pain to many 
meet readers of “ N. & Q.” as well as to myself. 
mering been a constant student of St. Thomas’s 
ery, and a frequent pilgrim to his deserted 
maine, I should like to restore to him one jewel— 
Se maditional jewel of “fair play.” According, 

fm, t0 those writers who have not ranged them- 
Ses in the ranks of his enemies, the character of 
appears in a totally different light. 

@ Thomas Becket was born and baptized on the 
feof St. Thomas the Apostle and Martyr. He 
@ecaretully instructed by his devout and pious 
meaer, who used to give his weight, whilst an 
fet, in food and clothing to the poor. It is 
uted that in his childhood he was refreshed in 
fees by a heavenly vision, in which he was 
mm two golden keys—the keys of paradise, of 
men he was to have the charge. His education 
Se hegun in one of the London schools, but so 
fnas he was old enough he was confided to the 
Meme of Robert, the Prior of Merton, of the order 
meenons Regular. At the death of his parents, 
She was about twenty-one years old, he went 
Be live With a rich relative, a merchant, with 


whom he stayed three years. It was here that he 
acquired those business habits that enabled him 
to render later on good service to the Church 
He was with difficulty persuaded to enter the 
ecclesiastical state, and was introduced to the court 
of Theobald by his father’s friend Baillehache, who 
had a post under the archbishop. The fidelity and 
zeal of St. Thomas were publicly praised by the 
archbishop, while his modest manners, pure life, 
and great compassion for the poor won him the 
esteem of all good men. Such was the power of 
his intellect that he could answer questions of the 
greatest difficulty on subjects with which he had 
been previously unacquainted. St. Thomas accom- 
panied the archbishop to Rome, and on another 
occasion to the Council of Rheims. He was also 
sent to obtain the decision of the Pope in favour 
of the succession of Henry Plantagenet. He was 
rewarded with ecclesiastical preferment ; and on 
Henry’s succession to the throne St. Thomas was 
chosen by the Bishop of Winchester as the person 
best fitted to influence the conduct and affections 
of the young king. Henry was pleased with the 
success of his mission to Rome, and gave him 
the chancellorship. In this important position he 
rendered many services to the king, to whom he 
seemed united in the most intimate friendship. He 
had now before him the most brilliant career,and all 
prospered that he took in hand, whether as a soldier, 
a statesman, ora diplomatist. The king, nobles, 
and people loved and admired him. His greatest 
glory, however, is, that in the midst of a corrupt 
court he preserved unsullied his goodness of heart 
and his purity of life. On the death of Theobald, 
Henry expressed the wish that St. Thomas should 
succeed to the archbishopric, but the saint foretold 
the strife which would separate them, because the 
king would require in Church matters things that 
St. Thomas would never do or bear quietly. But 
Henry insisted, friends persuaded, and St. Thomas 
unwillingly consented. To the Prior of Leicester 
he said, ‘‘ I know three poor priests in England, 
any one of whom I would rather see promoted to 
the archbishopric than myself; for I know my lord 
the king so intimately, that were I appointed I am 
sure I should he obliged either to lose his favour, 
or, which God forbid, to set aside my duty to my 
God to please him.” No doubt these were his real 
feelings. When his consecrator, Henry of Win- 
chester, said to him, ‘‘ Dearest brother, I give you 
the choice of two things ; beyond a doubt you must 
lose the favour of an earthly or a heavenly king,” 
the future martyr answered with fervour, and 
even with tears, that he had already made his 
choice. Henceforth his life was to be a continual 
struggle against the aggressions of the king over 
the ancient rights and liberties of the Church. It 
was not an isolated act that was being played out 
in England, but was only one feature of the 
contest going on all over Europe, in which the 
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temporal powers were constantly straining and 
endeavouring to wrest from the Church the 
supreme power which she claimed to control 
her own government and discipline. Thus 
the shock of St. Thomas’s martyrdom was 
felt in all Christendom, and the saint was vene- 
rated as a martyr for the whole Church. Space 
forbids me to attempt to follow step by step the 
events of St. Thomas’s life. The history of his 
struggle with Henry II. as well as the delineation 
of his true character will be found in the following 
modern authors, who follow closely the letter and 
the spirit of the ancient writers of the life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury :—The Life of St. Thomas, 
by Canon Morris; The Life of St. Thomas, by 
rs. Hope ; Biographical Sketch of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, by Mrs. Ward ; Saint Thomas Becket, 
sa Vie et ses Lettres, par Monseigneur Darboy. 
A Canterbury Piterm, 


IRELAND'S LAST ARD-RIGH. 


Nowadays students of history, as those of 
science, are constantly on the look-out for new dis- 
coveries in their favourite branch and new modes 
of regarding its countless aspects. Quite recently, 
rashly unmindful of the truth embodied in the fore- 
going words, I tumbled, in my headlong enthusiasm, 
into two historic quagmires. A bold plunge in 
medias res will scatter any apparent mists from 
about my meaning. Perusing, not long ago, 
D’Arcy McGee’s History of Ireland, I was struck 
by the simple beauty of the following passage :— 

“ Near the junction of Lough Corrib with Lough Mask, 
on the boundary line between Mayo and Galway, stands 
the ruin of the once populous monastery and village of 
Cong. Here Roderic O’Conor retired in the eeventieth 
year of his age, and for twelve years thereafter—until 
the 29th day of Nov., 1198—here he wept and prayed, 
and withered away. Dead to the world, as the world 
to him, the opening of a new grave in the royal corner 
at Clonmacnoise was the last incident connected with 
his name, which reminded Ireland that she had seen her 
last Ard-Righ, according to the ancient Milesian con- 
stitution.” —V ol, i. p. 185, 

McGee’s account tallies with my reading of this 
particular chapter of Irish history. It always 
seemed to me pretty conclusive that Roderic 
O’Conor was the last Ard-Righ (high king), or 
monarch, of Ireland. But I was doomed, in my 
blind belief, to walk twice neck-deep into the 
mire. The Four Masters first led me into it. 
At a.D. 1258 they chronicle that “Hugh, the 
son of Felim O’Conor, and Teige O’Brien, marched 
with a great force to Caol Uisge (near Newry), to 
hold a conference with Brian O’Neill, to whom the 
foregoing chiefs, after making peace with each 
other, granted the sovereignty over the Irish.” At 
A.D. 1260, in the death-roll of the battle of Drom 
Dearg, this same Brian is styled ‘‘ Chief Ruler of 
Treland”; and, finally, Brian’s son Donal, in a 
letter to Pope John XXII, calls himself “ Donald 


O’Neill, King of Ulster, and by heredita right 
lawful heir to the throne of Ireland” (vide Coe 
nellan’s Four Masters, 3 722). A vigorous effort 
in the shape of research soon got me out of this 
marsh, 

Not one of the Irish historians I consulte] 
places this Brian amongst the monarchs of Ire. 
land, O’Hart, in his Irish Pedigrees, brackets 
him with Roderic, but admits that “ Roderic 
O’Conor was the last undoubted monarch of Ir. 
land.” The same author, in a useful note, 
observes :— 


The Irish Pentarchy, as the English Heptarchy, 
was prolific in strife, which was increased by the 
elective system. Small wonder, then, that on 
Roderic dying there should be several aspirants to 
the vacant throne, amongst whom I reckon Brian, 
The scrimmages between the sons of Roderic and 
those of his brother Hugh would be almost judi- 
crous were it not for the issues involved in them, 
The kingship of Connaught was not so much the 
coveted prize as that of all Ireland. Yet none of 
them succeeded in obtaining universal recognition 
of his claim ; a condition requisite to its legality. 
A similar fate befell all succeeding pretensions 
to the title, including that of Shan O'Neill in 
1565. 

Quagmire number two I met with in the pages 
of Mr. W. A. O’Conor’s thoughtful and original 
History of the Irish People. Referring to the 
death of Felim O’Conor at the battle of Athenry 
in 1316, he writes :-— 

“ A long and desperate battle was fought on the tenth 
of August, 1316, at Athenry. A fight persisted in by the 
unarmed against the armed is one in which men stand 
to be slain, The Irish would have stood to their last 
man, if that man were their leader, The Normans well 
knew this, and, as in most other conflicts in Ireland, the 
Irish leader fell. A rout then took place and a count 
less slaughter, The O’Conor family never again rose to 
more than nominal royalty. Felim died in the twenty- 
third year of his age, undisputed heir presumptive 
the monarchy of Ireland. He, and not Roderic, closed 
the line of Irish kings. The last monarch of Ireland 
died fighting for his country’s rights, in the dawn of his 
unreached manhood, and the full day of his unclouded 
honour.” 

Eloquent lines are these, as are most in Me 
O’Conor’s two admirable volumes ; but eloquence 
is not argument, any more than mere assertion 
—— as Felim was to Roderic in most points 
and undoubtedly more fitted for the supreme 
sovereignty, I cannot but think that his claims 
be considered the last Irish monarch rest solely 0 
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Mr, O’Conor’s unsupported statement. I searched 
jn vain amongst Irish historians for any hint that 
Felim was ever regarded as anything more than 
King of Connaught, but found none, The Four 
Masters, recording the battle of Athenry, add (ad 
an,1316), “Felim O’Conor, King of Connaught, was 
shin, a man for whom the people of Ireland had 
the greatest hopes” (Connellan’s translation). And 
Haverty (ad an. 1309), remarks of him :— 

“Pelim, son of Hugh, son of Owen O’Conor, of the 

race of Cathal Crovderg, was now, by the influence of his 
foster-father, Mulrony MacDermot, chief of Moylurg, 
insugurated King of Connaught, while still almost in 
his boyhood ; and was, for several years, maintained in 
his suthority by that clan.” 
Had Felim been victorious, and survived the field 
of Athenry, the chances would have been very 
much in his favour for the lost kingship ; but he 
could not die what he never was. 

Another argument militating against Mr. 
Q'Conor’s theory is the fact of others, before and 
after Felim, claiming the post, without obtaining 
more than a territorial recognition. If he had a 
right to the monarchy, so had they. 

Naturally, I would, I must confess, prefer, with 
Mr. O’Conor, to hail the dauntless Felim as Ire- 
land’s last Ard-Righ, but historically I feel bound 
to recognize the feeble-minded though well- 
meaning Roderic as such. The sovereignty of 
Connaught continued after Felim’s death, but the 
sovereignty of Ireland ended with that of Roderic, 
the forty-ninth King of Connaught, and the 
hundred and eighty-third monarch of Ireland. 
Thus I retire from the second quagmire. ae 


Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“Kixe Jonn.”—The commencement of the last 
wene but one of King John is thrown into con- 
fusion by the false attribution of speeches, which 
san error that particularly infests passages of 
interchange of short speeches and broken lines, 
wd of which many other instances are still to be 
wt right in Shakespeare’s dramas. 

The Bastard, arriving at Swinstead Abbey in 
the dark, encounters Hubert, who is in attend- 
ance on the King, and is challenged by him. The 
text of the folio, in which the Cambridge editors 
wquiesce, only adopting Capel’s arrangement, or 
nther misarrangement of lines, runs thus: — 

“ Hub, wie ‘s there? speak, ho! speak quickly or I 

shoot, 

Bast, A friend. What art thou? 

Hw, Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whether doest thou go? 

Hw). What's that to thee ? 

Why may not I demand of thine affairs 
4s well as thou of mine ? 

Bast, Hubert, I think,” 


When Mr, Dyce was preparing his edition, 


which appeared in 1866, I drew his attention to 
the following corrected attributions of the speeches, 
which still satisfies me :— 

“ Hub. Who’s there? speak, ho! speak quickly or I 


shoot. 
Bast, A friend, 
Hub. What art thou? 
Bast. Of the part of England ; 


Whither dost thou go? 
ub. What is that to thee? 

Bast. Why may I not demand of thine affairs 
As well as thou of mine? Hubert, I think. 

Hub. Thou hast a perfect thought. 
I will upon all hazards well believe,” &c. 

When the edition appeared, I found that my 
friend, whose reception of my suggestion had not 
been very encouraging, had taken thought, and 
acknowledged in a note his adoption of a portion 
of the change I had recommended. This portion 
extended only to a transference to Falconbridge 
of the line and half,— 

‘* Why may not I demand of thine affairs 
As well as thou of mine?” 


This change, however, had, I find, been already 
suggested by Dr. Ingleby at least so early as 1864, 
date of the Cambridge edition, where it is noted 
and neglected. I do not find that the antecedent 
emendation, which is no less necessary, and in- 
cludes division as well as redistribution of speeches, 
has been suggested heretofore. The significance 
of the emphasis upon thow in the fifth line will be 
noticed. Hubert’s half line, “Thou hast a perfect 
thought,” following upon the “ Hubert, I think,” 
of the previous line, is an example of the Shake- 
spearian run-on or interlaced line, on the theory 
of which I have disserted elsewhere. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 
“Love’s Lazour’s Lost,” V. ii, 43.— 

“ Ros. Ware pensals. How. Let me not die your debtor.” 
The How is simply a known variant spelling for 
Ho, and should have, as is always now given to it, 
a mark of exclamation. The pensalls, pensals, and 
pensils of Q. 1, F. 1, and F, 2-4 have been, since 
Rowe's time, more than unnecessarily changed to 
pencils, but no satisfactory explanation of the 
meaning intended has yet been given. Here and 
elsewhere it has not been sufficiently remembered 
that Shakespeare wrote not to be read but to be 
acted, in the course of which acting due “ action 
was to be suited to the word.” He was, too, an 
actor well accustomed to the stage, and to the 
means to be used for attracting the attention and 
arousing the interests of his audiences. His words, 
therefore, were not merely illustrated by action, 
but sometimes, perforce, only to be explained 
thereby. As a known instance, I would refer to 
Malvolio’s “ Or play with[—]my some rich jewel.” 
Here, too, I take it, action explains Rosaline’s 
words. A pensil was a pendant flag, such as was 
borne on a spear near its point or blade, Rosaline, 
feigning to he much angered at the taunt, 
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“ Faire as a text B in a Coppie book ”— 
and possibly taking her inspiration from the words 
‘ coppie book ”—puns on the words pensil and pen- 
cil, draws the latter from her “ tables,” or pocket- 
book, and couching it like a lance, makes one or 
two short steps in advance, crying, “ Ware pensils. 
Ho!” Possibly at the same time she makes her 
punning meaning more clear by waving her hand- 
kerchief in her uplifted left hand ; but the mean- 
ing and necessary action explained, it may be left 
to the actress to vary this how she pleases. Com- 
mon sense, the pun, and the interest excited, 
concur, I think, in proving this explanation. It is 
also further confirmed by the words immediately 
suggested by this action, “ Let me not die your 
debtor,” words which, in their turn, suggest the 
retorting taunt— 
“ My red Dominicall, my golden letter. 
O that your face were not so full of Oes.” 
I may add that these last words show that Shake- 
speare, when he wrote the play, had in view the 
boy that he intended should play Rosaline, a boy 
marked with small-pox pocks. 
Br. 


“Her commine”; “ WELL,” V. 
iii, 216 (6 S. xi. 82, 183).—Mr, 
second suggestion— 

“ Her insucked cunning with her modern grace "— 
is open to a very serious objection. He suggests 
an antithesis between the words “insucked ” and 
“modern.” But the word “modern” in Shak- 
spere does not bear its present sense, It means 
“general.” Cf. “Full of wise saws and modern 
instances,” i.¢., commonplace quotations ; “ These 
thin habits and poor likelihoods of modern seem- 
ing,” 7. ¢., of general appearances. 

His first suggestion, too, appears to me weak, 
since the destruction of the first “her” in order 
to make “ herein” is wanton, and the meaning he 
would attach to “sweet cunning” very strained 
and un-Shaksperian. There is surely nothing 
violent in the use of “Jesuite cunning” by a 
writer who put into King John’s mouth the lan- 
guage about the Pope which that king addresses 
to Pandulpb. J. Wastiz Green, 

Slough. 


“Mipsommer Nicut’s Dream,” I. i. 170 (6% 
S. xi. 182).—Here we have one of those too com- 
mon notes, and a long one, containing much matter 
nothing to the point in hand, where, Shakespeare’s 
words being sufficiently plain, the critic would 
improve Shakespeare. He would transpose two 


lines, no such transposition being required. The 
mention of Cupid’s bow and best arrow suggests 
Venus’ doves and their simplicity. Their sim- 
plicity suggests 

“ By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves "; 


choose to take it as ‘‘ By true marriage” I 
quarrel with him. Fourthly follows, “ By bere 
ness of Aineas and by the truth of the unfortunat, 
Dido. Can anything be simpler or more in 5% 
quence? Let me recommend to Mr. Warxig 
Luioyp the remarks of Dr. Copnam Brewer jp 
the same page, and less unnecessary meddling with 
the text. Br. Nicuotsoy, 


“Ricuarp IL.,” L. ii. 8S. xi. 83, 183)—Th 
suggested transposition seems good, as a mem 
arrangement of the meaning, but how Shakespeare 
wrote the lines is the great question. That crack4 
must be read with vial, and hack'd with brand 
is hardly to be doubted. Dr. Brewer's reference 
to St. Matt. vii. 6 is very surprising. The reason 
that commends the former suggestion seems to 
fail here. Dogs would take holy food and not 
rage at the gift or rend you. Swine, or the wild 
boar, if offered pearls, would not be likely to be 
satisfied with them, but would rush on, trample 
them, and rend you. If Dr. Brewer will look 
again at the Greek, he will see that that forbids 
his reference of trampling to the dogs. 

W. F. 


Temple Ewell, Dover. 


“Kine Jonny,” I. i, 232 (6 S. xi. 182)—The 
Bastard’s “ Philip !—sparrow !”’ is not “ of course” 
as Mr, J. Wastiz Green says, “an allusion to 
Skelton’s Philip Sparrow,” but both speak of the 
name Philip as that ordinarily given to a pet spar- 
row. The newSir Richard Plantagenet, as Dyce says, 
and as any one can see, disdains his old name and 
repeats it contemptuously—“ Philip ! you call me 
or liken me to your sparrow; James, there’s toys 
abroad ; anon I'll tell thee more, and you will be 
better informed and more ceremonious.” Hence 
the ordinary punctuation—though not quite a 
Mr. Green gives it—has every right to stand, 

Br. Nicaorsox. 


“ WonperFrut Watker.”—In a communication 
I received the other day from the Rev. Thomas 
Lees, M.A., Vicar of Wreay, Carlisle, referring 
to the edition of Canon Parkinson’s Old Church 
Clock I edited some time ago, he says, “It may 
interest you to know thac I have discovered in 
the Loweswater registers the burial of a daughter 
of ‘ Wonderful Walker,’ which apparently both 
Wordsworth and Dr, Parkinson overlooked.” I 
must confess, too, that, though I made every 
inquiry from the present Vicar of Seathwaite and 
in other likely quarters when I edited the work 
mentioned, the entry escaped my own attention 
Mr. Lees has kindly sent me a copy of the extract 
from the Loweswater registers, which runs thus: 
“1752. Anne Daughter of Mr. Walker of Se 
thwaite, Lanc'; Bury’d July 2nd.” This daugh- 
ter would be the fifth child of the “ Wonderfal’s’ 


i.e, by truth, or true friendship ; or if the reader 


whose birth and baptism are recorded in the Se 
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thwaite register of baptisms, as follows: “ Anne, 
daughter of Robt. Walker, clerk, born 1st March, 
snd baptised 24th March, 1742.” In the accounts 
of the ‘‘ Wonderful” in a note to Sonnets on the 
River Duddon by Wordsworth, is yiven a letter 
written by Walker about the end of 1754. In 
this, after recounting the names and ages of his 
“eight living, all healthful, hopeful children,” 
Walker sorrowfully refers to “ Anne, who died 
two years and six months ago, and was then 

between nine and ten.” The burial at Lowes- 
water of the first of his offspring who died is 
naturally accounted for by the fact that Walker 
was, for some years of his early manhood, school- 
master in this charming English lake valley. 
His attachment to the chapel would be further 
strengthened by the probability set forth in the 
memoir quoted by Wordsworth, that it was Henry 
Forest, curate of Loweswater (1708-41), who 
assisted the “ Wonderful” in his classical studies, 
and doubtless prepared him for taking holy orders. 

Joun Evans. 

Manchester. 


“Musty, rusty Curistopaer.”—Lord Tenny- 
son was not the first man to put the two adjectives 
next to one another. Cotgrave, in 1611, has: 
fnranci...Growne mustie, fustie, restie.” “ En- 
rancir. To grow mustie, fustie, restie.” ° 


Browsinciana.—The following line in Fer- 
ihtah contains a mistake which the poet should 
correct in his next edition of his beautiful work. 
Talking of the Hakeem, the physician, he writes : 

“Be God the Hakim : in the husband's case.” 

The poet no doubt fell into the mistake by 
teeing the word Hakeem spelled in the new way, 
Hokim, with an accent over the ¢, meaning ee, a 
very absurd way of spelling an ordinary Anglo- 
Indian word. Mr. Browning’s Hdkim, with the 
tccent on the Ha, means a ruler, and makes 
nonsense of the whole passage. We might correct 
the line thus :— 

“Be God th’ Hakeem (or Hakim): and in the husband's 
case. 


Ihave seen no other part of the poem, but 
suppose the mistake is repeated in other passages, 
Ferrar. 
Etah, India, 


Bosrrnon : Loncrettow: Wuuirtier. — The 
Yatious articles which have appeared in “* N. & Q.” 
concerning the Bonython family, in connexion with 

flagon once possessed by them, and recovered 
by a descendant through the instrumentality of 
the columns of “N. & Q.,” may be supplemented 
by the following interesting items. The beloved 
- Longfellow is a lineal descendant of the 

ython family of Cornwall ; and the grey Quaker 
poet Whittier, in his poem of Mogg Megone, makes 
John Bonython (son of Longfellow’s ancestor) a 


principal character in that historical epic. Thus 
the two great American poets are connected with 
the family by blood and association. 
Cuaries Epw. Banks, M.D. 
Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., U.S. 


Tue Hanp 1n Istam.—In a description of the 
Alhambra which appeared in the Argosy of June, 
1883, but which I only saw a few days since, the 
writer says of the hand engraved on the keystone 
of the arch of the Gate of Justice, that he was 
told it meant “hospitality,” according to one 
account, “doctrine,” according to another, and 
lastly, that it was a charm against the “evil eye.” 
I may briefly remark that this emblem is constantly 
met with in Mohammedan mausoleums. In that of 
Prince Khoosru (one of the Mogul dynasty), at 
Allahabad, it may be seen engraven, life size, on a 
small black marble slab, and represents simply 
“the five holy ones,” namely, Mohammed, Ali, 
Hassan, Hosein, and Fatima. J. L. A. 


Snackie.—The use of this word to mean a sort 
of raffle is new to me, nor can I find it in that sense 
in any dictionary that I have searched, including 
Bailey, Halliwell, and Hotten. The extract en- 
closed is from the Western Gazetle of Jan. 30, 1885: 

“ Albert Matthews, of the ‘Rest and be Thankful’ 
public-house, Pensel wood, was summoned by Superiuten- 
dent Williams for having, on Dec, 24, permitted gambling 
in his houee..... Arthur Hing stated that he went to de- 
fendant’s house on Dec. 24, and was asked by a young man 
to join ina ‘ shackle’ for live tame rabbits. He consented, 
and a box was brought containing three threepenny 
pieces, and those who threw the highest gained the 
rabbits, He afterwards won a ham by the same plan. 
He paid ninepence for joining in that.” 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Netson’s MarriaGE Recister.—I have now 
before me a photograph of a somewhat worn and 
tattered page of the register in Figtree Church, 
in the island of Nevis, West Indies, ——- 

r, ina very good hand. The photograph has 
tome brought pA by Mr. John Scott, attached to 
the S.P.G. mission in the diocese of Antigua. 
The entry is as follows :— 

“1787, March 11, Horatio Nelson, Esquire, Captain of 
ieee Ship the Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbet, 


aS 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Vestry Meetines.—Before the Act 1 Vict. 
cap. xlv. for holding vestries was passed, it was 
very common to hold parish meetings on Sunday. 
The clerk used to give notice, ‘‘ Parishioners are 
requested to tarry in the vestry.” I have attended 
such meetings. H. 


Enouisn Dratect.—The late Canon Hume, of 
Liverpool, was occupied during many years in 
compiling a work on the dialects of English as 
spoken in Ireland, I believe this was prepared 
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with fulness as regards the amount of illus- 
trative matter introduced at all points. Death 
has now prevented Canon Hume publishing this 
work, as he had long hoped to do. I send this 
note with a view of putting the matter on record, 
and I express a hope that the labour expended by 
Canon Hume will not be lost to the world. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Gerymayper.—As this Americanism has evi- 
dently taken root in this country, it may be as 
well to point out that in the States it is neither 
pronounced nor spelt jerrymander, as it generally 
appears here, but Gerymander. The word only 
contains one r, and the @ is pronounced hard. 
In the early days of the American Republic all 
divisions were made by straight lines, but the 
Democrats in Massachusetts substituted others, 
most irregular in shape, for the purpose of weaken- 
ing their opponents. In the discussions on this 
subject in the State legislature a speaker is said 
to have compared some of these divisions to a 
salamander, which in their outline they were sup- 
posed to resemble. The governor of the state who 
encouraged these changes was named Gery, so a 
wag interrupted the speaker, exclaiming, “ Don’t 
say salamander, call it ‘Gerymander,’” by which 
name it has since been known. See Lands of the 
Slave and the Free, by Henry A. Murray (Parker 
& Son, 1855), vol. i. pp. 393, 394. 

Frepx. Leary. 
22, Clock Alley, Manchester, 


Arnenxom Ctivus. — The following is an 
analysis of the Atheneum Club as at present 
constituted, made up from the current list of mem- 
bers (corrected to July 14, 1884 :— 

Law: Judges, 56; Q.C.s, 30; barristers, 161; 
total, 247. Divinity: Bishops, 37; clergy (in- 
cluding 41 dignitaries), 132; total, 169. Medi- 
cine: M.D.s and surgeons, 71. Making a total 
for the three professions of 487, Universities : 
Oxford, 356; Cambridge, 302; Scotch, 47; 
London, 38; Dublin, 36; total, 779. Pro- 
fessors, 55; Societies, Fellows of (chiefly 
F.R.S.), 290; Royal Academicians, 27; civil en- 
gineers, 22; librarians, 4; naval officers, 8; 
military officers, 84; peers, 121; lords (sons of 
peers), 9; Privy Councillors, 84; honourables, 27; 
baronets, 51; knights, titular, 119; total of titled 
classes, 411. M.P.s (including Speaker), 47; 
esquires (including 121 without affix indicative of 
university degree, society, &c.),701. Total number 
of members of club, 1,378. Wa. R. O'Brane. 

Atheneum Club. 


or Quveytrop. — Families of the 
above name may be interested in knowing that 
Nicholas Quaytrod, A.M., was Chancellor of 
Cloyne Cathedral in 1721, and was interred in St. 


may still be seen. Persons bearing the samy 
name have held the office of Lord Mayor of Dublig 
more than once. Senex, 


Pontoon.—Skeat derives Ital. pontone from Lat 
pont-, with augmentative suffix -one. Is it.not the 
Lat. ponton- (which he quotes s.v. “ Punt”)? 0 
Cesar, De Bell. Civ., 3, 29, “ Pontones quod eg 
genus navium Giallicarum,” and Isidorus, 0, 
18, 1, “Pontonium navigium fluminale tardun 
et grave quod non nisi remigio progredi potest,” 


Epitapn on Isaac Watton. —I find a 
some old papers the following epitaph on Isagg 
Walton, apparently written about 1820. I know 
not whether it has ever appeared in print before, 
but it may interest and amuse some members of 
the angling fraternity: — 

* Rejoice, ye little fishes all, 
Ye stickle-backs and minnows ! 
A human pike without a sole 
Has left this word of sinners. 
“ Ye gentle gentils, grieve no more ! 
Your pangs, perbaps, he feels; 
For now a greedier pike, grim death, 
Has laid him by the heels.” 


E, Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Jocoser1a.—Another instance of the use of this 
name before Browning is the following:— 
Jocoseria e Nova Relacad dos successos, e movimentos 
acontecidos em 11 de Sétembro de 1752, terceiro dia de 
Touros. 

There is a copy in the British Museum. 
GLanirvoy, 


“A ROLLING stongE.”—In Cassell’s Journal of 
March 7 (p. 360), under the head of “Old Pn. 
verbs,” I find this:— 

“Thomas Tusser, who died in 1580, gave us ‘The 
stone that is rolling gathers no moss.’ But Tusser was 
only modernizing the proverb from the older dress in 
which Langland had given it more than 200 years be 
fore, and in which it has to me a happier ring : ‘Selden 
mosseth the marbelston that men ofte treden’ (se 
Vision of Piers Plowman, Text A, E.E.T.S., p. 115).” 
Epw. J. Witsox. 


Lorp CavenpisnH, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer.—For the sake of future inquirersit 
may be as well to correct two inaccurate statements 
which are made in two well-known books with re 
gard to Lord John. Lord Stanhope, in his Life of 
William Pitt (1879), vol. i. p. 62, says that For 
“leagued himself with his chosen friend Lord Joba 
Cavendish, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
they both came to the conclusion that the fittest 
man for Prime Minister was Lord John’s brother 
by marriage, the Duke of Portland.” As a matter 
of fact the Duke of Portland married Dorothy, the 
only daughter of William, fourth Duke of Devon 


Peter’s Churchyard, Cork, where the tombstone 


shire, who was Lord John’s eldest brother. 
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Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 281, in re- 
marking that in 1783 the expedient of dis- 
solving does not seem to have occurred to the 
king-or his advisers, goes on to say that “ Fox 
and Lord John Cavendish having accepted office, 
were both returned unopposed, though the first 

nted Westminster, which was one of the 
most important town constituencies, and the second 
Yorkshire, which was the most considerable county 
constituency in the kingdom.” Lord John, how- 
ever, never represented Yorkshire, and at the time 
Mr. Lecky is speaking of was M.P. for York 
city. G. F. R. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
amswers may be addressed to them direct, 


Brron anD Mary any of 
correspondents tell me what was the relation- 
ship between Byron and Mary Chaworth? He 
states himself, in a letter to a M. Coulmann, that 
be and she stood in the same degree of relationship 
to his grand uncle, the fifth lord. I cun only find, 
however, that the third Lord Byron, grandfather 
of the fifth, and the poet’s great-great-grandfather, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John, Viscount 
Chaworth. It appears, also, that Miss Chaworth 
inherited the estate of this Viscount Chaworth. 
If this was the only connexion between the families, 
Miss Chaworth’s relationship to Byron’s grand- 
wcle, the fifth lord, was much more remote than 
his own, Was there any other connexion? I 
thould also be glad to know what was the relation- 
thip to Miss Chaworth of the William Chaworth 
Killed in a duel by the fifth Lord Byron. 
Lestiz STEPHEN. 


Campsett, Eart or Lovpovun, 
meceeded his father in 1684, and died Nov. 20, 
M731.—If any reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly 
give me the exact date of his birth, I shall be 
greatly obliged. Are there any portraits of him 
in existence / G. F. R. B. 


J. M. W. Turner’s Oi Patytine, “ 
xovrn.”—Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me in whose possession the above picture 
i? The engraving of it is in a work published by 
M. A. Nuttall, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 

on, called An Antiquarian and Picturesque 
Tour round the Southern Coast of England, oppo- 
tile p. 176. SaBrina. 


Torver’s Marine Pixces.—Is anything known 
ss to the sources of Turner’s shipping pieces? In 
| “Raising an Anchor at Spithead” in the 


directions. It cannot, therefore, be founded on 
observation. The ship in the background is going 
large from right to left. The sloop in the fore- 
ground is going free from left to right. The piece 
is evidently a composition from separate copies, 


possibly from prints. J. Coryton. 
The Temple, 


Gatnsporoven’s “ Boy.”—I shall be glad 
to know who was the Master Jonathan Buttall, the 
Blue Boy of Gainsborough’s picture. Last century 
a Joseph Buttall, of Wrexham, went to London 
and made a fortune as an ironmonger in the Strand. 
He retired to Wrexham, where he bought property. 
His successor in the property was Jonathan Buttall, 
presumably his son, whose name disappears from 
the rate-books about the year 1800. In the 
Atheneum of Jan. 3, 1885, p. 23, Master Jona- 
than Buttall is called “the ironmonger’s son.” 
Was the Wrexham lad the Blue Boy? 

E. M. J. 


ALEXANDER CaMPBELL, Eart oF 
Marcamont.—In most biographical dictionaries 
it is stated that Marchmont was made a Com- 
missioner of the Scotch Treasury and a member 
of the Scotch Privy Council. Is it a fact that he 
received these appointments ; and, if so, what are 
the correct dates? Are there any portraits of him 
in existence ? G. F. R. B. 


Sir Caampré was appointed Baron of 
the Exchequer July 2, 1799, and afterwards 
transferred to the Common Pleas, Can any one 
give me the exact date of his knighthood? Where 
can I see a portrait of him ? G. F. R. B. 


VisitaTions OF Hampsaire. — Having been 

appointed by the Council of the Harleian Society 

to edit the Visitations of Hampshire, I shall bo 

much obliged for any information on the subject, 

sent direct to me. I have made an index to the 

names of places mentioned in Berry’s Hants Genea- 

logies, and am trying to identify all of them, and 

the parishes in which they are situated. From 

time to time I shall ask to be allowed to send a 

few queries. The following will do as a first instal- 

ment :— 

Moody of Abbotford, Berry, p. 38. 

Parmiger of Wastingley, p. 349 (? Mattingley, in 

North Hants). 

Ringwood of Credilstow, p. 237 (? in Lyndhurst). 

Bowyer of Hoo, p. 250. 

Bayley of Mervyle, p. 239. 

Stewkley of Hinton, p. 310 (? which Hinton). 
F. W. Weaver, M.A. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Lost Letrers or THE CHANCELLOR OXEN- 
STIERN.—It is understood that in the year 1707 
the French Government purchased a set of volumes 
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containing the great Swedish Chancellor’s corre- 
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spondence with his king during the period 1626- 
1630. A recent search made in the public libraries 
of France has not availed to unearth this interesting 
series of letters, and it therefore only remains 
that “N. & Q.” should be tried, in the hope that 
it may succeed where Governments have failed, 
and tell us who are the present possessors of these 
lost letters of the Chancellor Oxenstiern. 
Noman. 


Ricnarp A, Davenrort.—Is anything known 
of this gentleman, who contributed many excellent 
epigrams to The Poetical Register, 1801-11? There 
is no such name in Lowndes or camer | 


Woopmoncer.—Although this word still holds 
its place in dictionaries, is it actually in use at the 
present day? I find a woodmonger’s bill, with 
others, in 1665, presented to Sir Edward Walker, 
Garter, for the Heralds’ College. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Meertixa-nouse.—Can you tell me whether the 
word meeting-house has ever been used in any part 
of England to designate a place in which divine 
service was ordinarily held ? 

Epwarp 

Harvard College, Cambridge, U.S, 


MORROW-MASSE PREEST.” — This phrase, 
meaning, I presume, “ A morning-mass priest,” is 
used contemptuously by R. Scot, 1584. He often 
hits at Romish observances ; but I would ask, Is 
there anything in this phrase to justify this except 
the word masse? I ask because even some priests 
of the Church of England hold that the evening 
eucharist is (except, I would say, at its very in- 
stitution) a modern innovation. 

Br. Nicnorsoy. 


Ricnarp Eartom, Enoraver, 1743-1822.— 
Can any one give information in regard to Ear- 
lom’s life and surroundings? His son William 
died before him withoutissue. At Earlom’s death, 
in 1822, a widow and a married daughter with 
children survived him. The names and addresses 
of his descendants, if living, or information con- 
cerning them, or concerning collections of his en- 
gravings, would greatly aid. BioGRaPuEr. 


Campsetts or Guentyoyn.—I shall be glad of 
any particulars regarding the descent and inter- 
marriages of this family between 1502 and 1700. 
The only notices I have been able to find are the 
following. In Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland 
(Wood’s edition, 1813), under “Campbell, Earl 
of Breadalbane,” it is stated that Archibald Camp- 
bell, second son of Sir Duncan Campbell, second 
laird of Glenurchy, was “ provided to the fee of 
Glenlyon” in the charter thereof, dated Sept. 7, 
1502, to his father in life rent. Also, one of the 
daughters of Sir Robert Campbell, third Baronet 


of Glenurchy, married Campbell of Glenlyon, 
Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, who married Helen 
Lindsay, is mentioned as deceased before July, 
1700. He must, I think, be the same Robert 
Campbell of Glenlyon, captain in Argyle’s regi. 
ment, who was in command at the massacre of 
Glencoe in 1692. In Nisbet’s Heraldry (edition 
1816), vol. i. p. 31, there is a description of the 
arms of Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, “ whose 
grandsire’s grandfather ” was first of Glenlyon. 


A. G. B. 


Tom Brown’s Works 1n Four Votumes,—Is 
it known how many editions of these works were 
published in England and Ireland? The copies 
of the various editions which have come under 
my notice contain the same pieces, but not 
arranged in the same order. I am particularly 
anxious for a list of the plates which should be 
found in a perfect copy. Did all the editions 
contain the same number of plates? I have 
before me a fine copy of the ninth edition, 1760 
(supposed to be perfect), but it does not contain 
“The Mitred Hog and Ladys,” which I find ina 
copy of the fourth edition, 1710 (vol. iv. p. 132). 
I should be much obliged for any bibliographical 
information about these curious volumes. 


Hymy Wantep.—Can any reader of “N.&Q” 
tell me where I can find the remainder of a hymn 
one verse of which is as follows ?— 

** Forbid them not, the Saviour cried, 
And in his arms the infants caught ; 
Such by my Father’s throne abide, 
In mansions ne’er to those denied 
By whom He is as freely sought.” SAT 


Inscrizep Stone at Hartr.—In the wall of 
an enclosure called Pencliff Castle, at Hayle, in 
Cornwall, is a stone with the following inscription: 
“Hic Cenui requievit, cv nat. Do. hic tumulo 
iacit. Vixit annos xxx.” Beside it is a slate 
slab with a translation : “‘ Here Cenui fell asleep, 
who was born in 500. Here in this tomb he lies 
He lived thirty-three years. Can any one give 
any further information as to the history of this 
stone? Is not cv one hundred and ~ ? 


Tae Sovpay.— During church service, the 
preacher, in offering prayer for our soldiery and 
General Gordon, pronounced Soudan as sudden 
Where is the authority? It came home to me# 
pure Saxon, cf. Sudbrooke, Sudbury, Sudbourne, 
Sudborough, varying also to Sydenham. Haydow 
informs us that Soudan is a variant of Souja, 
the lieutenant-general, or lord lieutenant, as ¥ 
should say, of a province; and that it was firs 
assumed by Sala-ed-din, the opponent of our lioe 
hearted Richard, in Egypt, 1165 a.p. Whats 
remarkable result it is that the Hamitic-Semile 
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seven hundred years ago. Lysarr. 
Brighton. 


BispHamM.—Can any of your readers throw light 
on the ancestry of John Bispham, who was a 
her of the Society of Friends at Bickarstaff, 
cashire, between 1660 and 1685? The records 
of the Friends’ meeting of Bickarstaff mention his 
marriage on Feb, 24, 1677, to Mary Bastwell, at 
the house of Daniel Bispham, at Bickarstaff. In 
Bassis’s Sufferings of Friends are the following 
items relating to him :— 
“Tancashire, 1660. Also on the 20th (the month 
called June), John Bispham......were forcibly taken out 
ofa religious meeting at Bicurseth by soldiers (who said 
they had orders from the Karl of Derby) and sent to the 
Sessions at Wigan, where the Justices tendered to them 
the oath of allegiance, and committed them to Lancaster 
Gaol for refusing it.”’"—ii. 125. 
“Yorkshire, 1671, A meeting in John Chaytor’s house 
in Richmond. His fine 20/. John Bispam, of Rain- 
ford, in the Parish of Prescott, Preacher in this meet- 
ing, 20/."—1b., i. 324. 
“Lancashire, 1679, In the month called May, Richard 
Cubban, for a meeting at his house in Bickerstaff, was 
fied 20/., and John Bispham was also fined 20/. for 
preaching there,” —Jb., i. 327. 
“Iancashire, 1684. At the Summer Assizes this year 
John Bispham, Daniel Bispham, then prisoners for 
being at a meeting, having been indicted at the Quarter 
Sessions for a riot, were brought to trial before Judge 
Jeffries, who fined them 20/. apiece. They were recom- 
nitted to prison.” 
Inthe records of the Friends’ meeting of Bickar- 
taf mention is made of the death of an Edward 
Bispham in 1659 and of Ann Bispham in 1669, 
but who they were is not stated. 

In the register of the parish church of Ormskirk 
(o which parish Bickarstaff belongs) are the 
fillowing records under the head of “ Burialls”: 
“1699. Daniel Bispam, of Bickarstaffe, buried 
January 22.” “1701, Alice Bispam, of Bickarstaff, 
baried August 24.” There is, however, no mention 
in these registers of either John Bispham the 
preacher or of his wife Mary Bastwell. Any in- 
formation concerning the said John Bispham will 
be gratefully received by me if addressed to 

Century Club, New York, U.S.A. 


“Tar Enotisn Nicars’ Entertainments,” 

—In the introduction to a little chap-book, 
tatitled The Royal Hibernian Tales, of which, I 
mppose, hundreds of thousands of copies have 
been printed and sold in Ireland, the following 
matence occurs: “I have oftentimes seen, and 
with pleasure perused, the English Nights’ En- 

aimments, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
Winter Evening Tales; Persian and Chinese Tales ; 
ud,in short, observed that there is no country 
but what has given birth to some native produc- 
lionof this kind.” Four works seem to be referred 
,» but the only one known to me is the 


of to-day still wear the crusaders’ steel armour of 


Arabian Nights. Are the other collections well 

known? Are they still to be met with, and who 

authors ? W. H. Parrersoy. 
ast. 


Penet Ortizv.—Can any correspondent suggest 
a derivation for the above name of a street in 
Bridgwater? The only explanation to be got on 
the spot is that it is so called because the Jews 
lived there. ARCHIBALD HamItton. 


— 
** And the King paused, but he did not speak, 
Then he called for the Voidée-cup.” 
Rossetti’s King’s Tragedy. 
Can any of your readers tell me what the voidée- 
cup was, and why the king should have called for 
it upon the above occasion ? B. A. 


Mere Castie.—Will one of your correspon- 
dents kindly inform me where I can find a sketch 
or plan of the old castle which once existed at 
Mere (Wilts), or any other information respect- 
ing it besides that found in Hoare’s Wilts? 
EnQuirer, 


Tue Sapptx Tax.—I was told the other day 
of a wealthy Lincolnshire farmer—the date of the 
story would be about forty years since—who re- 
fused to pay the saddle tax, and rode his horse to 
market bare-back. Whether or no he returned 
home “ market peert,” I am unable to say; but he 
fell from his horse and received fatal injuries. 
The moral of the story would seem to be, that 
he would have saved his life if he had used a 
saddle and paid the saddle tax. I wish to ask, 
When, and for how long, was that tax imposed ? 
by what Chancellor of the Exchequer? and whether ; 
it was to meet any special emergency. Would 
the farmer just mentioned be allowed to use a 
bridle to his horse without paying the tax? My 
informant, who was groom to the farmer, was not 
clear upon this point, but thought that a bridle 
was used, Cornupert Bepe. 
We are aware of no tax upon saddles, A tax on 
leather existed in 1697-9, and was again imposed in 
1710. It was then one penny in the pound, and was 
raised in 1711 to three-halfpence in the pound. In 1813 
Vansittart raised the duty to threepence. In 1822 it was 
reduced to three-halfpence, and it was abolished by the 
Wellington Administration in 1830, See Dowell’s His- 
tory of Taxation.] 


Size or Bricxs.—By 27 George III. cap. 27, 
the size of bricks was not to be less than 84 inches 
by 24 in. by 4 in. The preamble to this Act recites 
that *‘ the laws heretofore made for regulating the 
dimensions of bricks for sale......have expired.” 
Can any of your correspondents refer me to these 
laws, or give me the legal dimensions of bricks 
prior to 1777? Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
states that an order of Charles I., made in 1625, 
first fixed the size of bricks, I have been unable 
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to get access to this order, and books of archi- 
tectural reference give no details. I may mention 
that Iam anxious to fix as nearly as possible the 
date of some eighteenth century 
A. H. D. 


Lorpv Carpenter, Grand President of the 
Laudable Associations of Antigallicans.—Can any 
of your readers inform me of the exact date at 
which Lord Carpenter filled this office ? ° 


Castte or Guysnzs.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me where any history of the 
castle of Guysnes, in Picardy, is to be found ? Also 
any account of its governors in Henry VII.’s reign, 
Gilbert Husey, Richard Basford, Martin Joyce, 
and Sir William Sands de le Vine, K.G. - P 


Farces py H. J. Brroy.--Can any one supply 
me with the date of production of the following 
pieces by H. J. Byron?—Sensation Fork, Our 
Seaside ings, Rival Othellos, My W A and I, 

RBAN, 


Replies, 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY ARMS AND SEALS. 
(6 xi. 169.) 

I do not think that any complete account of 
the coats of arms or seals of the Scottish univer- 
sities has ever appeared in print. Of the five 
ancient Scottish universities, only two—the post- 
Reformation foundations—seem to have used what 
can in strictness be called armorial bearings dis- 
played ona shield. 

dinburgh University (founded by a charter of 
James VI, dated in 1582) obtained in 1789 a 
es of arms from the Lyon, showing a simple 
ut effective blending of national, municipal, and 
academic symbols. The blazon runs: Argent, on 
a saltire azure, between a thistle in chief proper 
and a castle on a rock in base sable, a book ex- 
ded or. The seal of the university shows this 

evice on a shield, surrounded by an inscription in a 
circle, “ Sigillum Com. Universit. Edinb. sive Coll. 
Jac. VI. Scot. Reg.” 

Marischal College and University, Aberdeen 
— in 1593, under a charter by George 

eith, fifth Earl Marischal, ratified by Parlia- 
ment), seems from an early period to have made 
use of a quartered shield (not recorded) : 1 and 4, 
Argent, a chief paly of six or and gules (the ancient 
coat of Keith); 2 and 3, Gales, a tower triple- 
towered argent (part of the arms of the burgh of 
Aberdeen, viz., Gules, three towers triple-towered 
within a double tressure flowered and counter- 
flowered argent). Crest, the sun in his glory. 

Motto, “Luceo.” These bearings are shown with 


&c., of the university. Sometimes five, sometimes 
seven pieces a in the chief ; sometimes the 
whole field of the first and fourth quarters is paly, 
Nisbet (System of Heruldry, vol. ii., Appendix, 
p. 8) describes a seal with the legend “ Insignia 
Academ. Marischal. Abredon.” The matrix of 
another, showing ‘‘S. Collegii Mariscal. Nes- 
bredon.,” is still extant. A third, probably non. 
official, shows simply the arms, crest, and motto, 
St. Andrews, the oldest of Scottish pre-Reforma- 
tion universities, and the only one which came to 
include several separate colleges, as in the 
English universities, was founded in 1411 by 
Henry Wardlaw of Torry, bishop of the diocese, 
with the consent of King James I., the foundation 
being duly sanctioned by a bull of the anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII. The College of St. Salvator was 
instituted within the university in 1455 by James 
Kennedy of Dunure, Wardlaw’s successor in the 
see, and the grandson of Robert III. St. Leonard's 
College was added in 1512 by John Hepbun, 
Prior of St. Andrews, and brother to Patrick, first 
Earl of Bothwell. St. Mary’s College followed in 
1537, due to James Beaton, sixth Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and sixth son of James Beaton of 
Balfour. The seals of the University of St 
Andrews, though not purely heraldic, are inter- 
esting compositions. The old seal is described by 
the late Mr. Henry Laing in his Descriptive 
Catalogue of Impressions from Ancient Scottish 
Seals :— 

“A fine large seal. Under a triple canopy is repre- 
sented the preceptor sitting at his desk on the dexterside 
of the seal, giving instruction to seven scholars seated at 
a table on the sinister side: in the centre of the fore 
ground is the illuminator sitting with the lantern or 
candle, Occupying the centre of the seal is St. Andrew 
on hiscross: the background is ornamented with foliage. 
Above the canopies are three shields, the centre one sup- 
ported by two females and bearing Per fess, in the upper 
part a crescent reversed ; the dexter charged with Scot 
land; and the sinister, On a fess between three mascles 
two [sic in Laing, but the seal really shows three] crosslets, 
being the arms of Bishop Henry Wardlaw. Legeni, 
‘Sigillum Universitatis Doctorum Magistriorum — 
Laing, but correctly on the seal] et Scolarium 
Andree,’” 

The arms shown on the shield in the centre are 
evidently those of Benedict X{II., Pedro de Lams 
I should be glad to learn the correct tinctures. 
Benedict’s are not included in the list of P 
armorial bearings given in “ N. & Q.” for 1882. 
The modern seal of the University of St. Ar 
drews shows St. Andrew extended on a saltire 
Over all on the limbs of the saltire are fou 
escutcheons, their bases conjoined, viz., 1, Asi, 
on a fess argent, between three mascles or, # 
many cross-crosslets fitchée gules (Wardlaw) ; 5 
Argent, a chevron gules between three crit 
crosslets fitchée sable, all within the dou 
tressure of Scotland (Kennedy); 3, Gules, om! 


more or less incorrectness on the seals, book-plates, 


chevron argent a rose between two lions ram pall 
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gnfronté (or, as Nisbet says, “two lions pullin 
starose”) of the field (Hepburn) ; 4, Quarterly” 
jand'4, Azure, a fess between three mascles or; 
gand 3, Argent, on a chevron sable an otter’s 
head erased of the field (Beaton of Balfour). All 
within the legend “ Sigill. Universit. Sancti 


The oldest known seal of the University of 
Glasgow (founded 1450-1 by bull of Nicholas V., 
obtained by James II. and Bishop William Turn- 
bull of the Bedrule branch) is described by Mr. 
laing in his Supplemental Descriptive Catalogue : 
“An oval-shaped seal. Very rude work. A mace 
of office between a bird and a fish; above isa 
dexter hand holding an open book, over which is 
inscribed ‘Via veritas via [vita?}’ Legend, 
‘§ Commune Universitatis Glasguen.’” A later 
wal shows a somewhat different arrangement : a 
mace of office, having on the dexter a tree with a 
bird perched on the top; on the sinister, a bell ; 
above, an open book with the motto “ Via veritas 
rita,” and below, a fish with a ring in its mouth ; 
the whole within an oval, bearing the legend 
*Sigillum Commune Universitatis Glasguensis.” 
Both of these seals were compositions based on 
the traditional, but unrecorded arms of the city of 
Giagow. Subsequent to the grant of a patent of 
wms to the city in 1866, and contemporary with 
the opening of the new university buildings on 
Gilmorehil], a new and more artistic seal was 
wdopted, showing within a pointed oval (bearing 
the legend “Sigillam Commune Universitatis 
Giaguens.”) St. Kentigern standing beneath a 
anopy, his right hand raised in the attitude of 
baediction, his left grasping a crozier; to the 
dater, a hand holding an open book; to the 
iaister, a fish with a ring in its mouth. 

University and King’s College (at first called 
the College of the Blessed Virgin), Old Aberdeen, 
iad its origin (1494-5) in a bull of Alexander VI., 
ited on petition of James IV. and Bishop 
William Elphinstone, a cadet of the Elphinstone 
family. The silver matrix of the original seal, 

believed to have been given by the founder, 
Bishop Elphinstone,” is still preserved, and bears 
‘curious device. From a vase with a long neck 
ud two handles issue three flowered branches, 
the central branch showing full-blown flowerets, 
while those on the dexter are seemingly in bud. 
Qn the front of the vase are three fishes in fret. 
tm the top of the seal issues, amid rays of the 
ma, 4 hand holding an open book. The legend is 
“a ribbon intertwined with the design, “S. 
Oaie(?) Collegii Bte. Marie Vniversitatis Aber- 
donen. A modern seal shows the same emblems 
"an oval, inscribed “Sig. Univ. et Coll. Reg. 
Aberdonen.” The device is evidently an adapta- 
ton of the bearings of Old Aberdeen (shown on 
the ceiling of St. Machar’s Cathedral, circa 1520, 
“ Amre, a boughpot or, holding three lilies of 


the garden, stalked and leaved proper, flowered 
argent, the dexter in bud, the sinister half-blown, 
the centre full-blown, the boughpot charged with 
as many salmon fishes in fret proper) differenced 
by the conventional academic symbol. 

Since 1860 University and King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen, and Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen, have been united in one corporate body 
as the University of Aberdeen, and since that 
date the new corporation has used a quartered 
coat, unauthoritative. The bluzon is supposed to 
be, 1, King’s College, as above, i.e, Azure, a 
boughpot in fret proper, issuant dowawards 
from the centre chief amid rays of tae suo a dexter 
hand holding a book expanded, all proper; 2, 
Keith, as in Marischal College; 3, Argent, a 
chevron sable between three boars’ heads erased 
gules (for Elphinstone) ; 4, part of the bearings of 
Aberdeen, as in Marischal College. Motto, * Ini- 
tium sapientie timor Domini.” The seal of the 
university, which professes to show these arms on 
a shield within the legend “ Sigillam Commune 
Universitatis Aberdonensis,” is a very poor pro- 
duction. P, J. ANverson. 

Aberdeen. 


Picture Serporne Caurca (6" S. xi. 189). 
—The triptych picture given to Selborne Church 
by Benjamin White, about which Mr. Boyce in- 
quires, is quite safe and in the church, though no 
longer where the Whites originally placed it, It 
was hung by them over the communion table and 
under the east chancel window. When the church 
underwent some necessary repairs, about six years 
since, the picture was removed to the vestry, where 
it has remained. Some five or six weeks ago I 
saw and examined the picture, and I was more 
sorry than surprised to find that it has suffered 
from damp, some of the paint having separated 
from the panel on which it was laid. It is intended 
to place the picture in very careful hands for re- 
storation. ‘The Whites attributed the work to 
Albert Diirer, though, I believe, with no certain 
authority. It isa very fine painting and a most 
interesting example of early art. 

S. James A. Sarre. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Wircacrart in Enctanp (6™ §, ix. 363; x. 
158).—At the latter reference Ma. Pickrorb sup- 
plies an interesting correction of some inaccurate 
opinion on this subject, but, as he himself can- 
didly says, it does not relate to altogether the 
same period as that mentioned in my quotation 
from my late brother’s lecture. My brother was 
not a man to make a gratuitous over-statement, 
and, though I have no means of knowing what 
authority he quoted (and very probably it was a 
public legal record to which 1 have not access), it 
may suffice to produce two statements which have 
been long before the public, and leave the respon- 
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sibility of accuracy with them. 1. In Dr. Zachary 
Grey’s notes to his edition of Hudibras, 1779, is 
the following : “I have somewhere seen an account 
of between 3 and 4,000 that suffered in the king’s 
dominions from the year 1640 to the king’s re- 
storation.” 2. Dr. Mackay’s Memoirs of Popular 
Delusions, 1869, states that “the number of exe- 
cutions for witchcraft during the first eighty years 
of the seventeenth century have been estimated at 
500 annually, making the frightful total of 40,000.” 
The allusion to the number of executions was, 
however, entirely incidental, and had little bearing 
on the purport I had in hand in the text, namely, 
to point out that the severest enactments against 
witchcraft were the outcome not of Catholic, but 
Protestant zeal. In support of what I advanced 
I make a further quotation from Dr. Mackay’s 
book, which I had not seen at the time of writing 
the “ Curiosities of Superstition in Italy.” At p. 123 
he says that there had been no statutes against 
witchcraft before 1541; persons had suffered death 
earlier for sorcery in addition to other offences, but 
no execution had taken place for witchcraft alone. 
The statute of Eliz., 1562, was the first that recog- 
nized it as a crime of the highest magnitude in 
itself, and not merely when it excited to the injury 
of the community. From that date it is that the 
persecution of witches began in England. It 
reached its climax in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Dr. Mackay then tells the history 
of the matter up to the accession of James I., and 
states that a still more severe enactment was 
passed in 1604. R. H. Busx. 


Mr. Guapstoye’s Lone Division Sum (6% 
8. xi. 140).—An educational franchise having been 
proposed in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
gave a sum in long division, saying that few 
members could work out the answer. The debate 
took place between October, 1865, and October, 
1868. The exact date and the sum itself could 
be found by examining the Annual Register or 
any similar book. M. N. G. 


Mains or Honour (6" §. xi. 149).—How long 
has it been the rule that no lady can hold the 
position of maid of honour to the Queen unless 
she is granddaughter of a peer? This was not the 
case in Queen Elizabeth’s time, for Blanch Parry, 
whose monument is in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, was one of her maids of honour, and she 
was not granddaughter of a peer. Her will is a 
curiosity, for by it she leaves most of her jewellery 
and possessions to her royal mistress, Queen Eliza- 

M, M. 


beth. 


There was clearly no inflexible rule in Queen 
Anne’s reign that maids of honour should be 
granddaughters of a baron. Miss Jane Warburton 
was a maid of honour to Queen Anne. Her father 
was Thomas Warburton, son of Sir George War- 


burton, of Arley, Diana, daughter of Si 

Edward, Bishop of Parham. Her mother wy 

Anne, daughter of Sir Robert- Williams, Bart, of 

Penryhn, by Frances, daughter of Sir Francis 

Glynne. Constance Rousset, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Miss Batnourst should examine the volumes of 
Chamberlayne’s Anglie Notitia, where she yill 
find a list of the maids of honour. 

G. F. 


P.S.—By “a Marquis of Drogheda” I presume 
Miss Bataurst means an Earl of Drogheda, for 
the marquessate was not created, I think, until 
1791. 


Miss Batuvrst states, and no doubt correctly, 
that nowadays a maid of honour at the English 
court must be the granddaughter of a baron, i.e, 
she must at least have that degree of kinship to 
the peerage. I do not profess to answer the ques. 
tion whether this rule existed in Queen Annes 
time, though I have a strong impression that it 
did not. But I think I have known cases in the 
present reign of maids of honour who had not 
even this poor minimum of so-called nobility; 
and I am sure that Fanny Burney, in George IIL’: 
time, was not the granddaughter of a baron, 
Perhaps, therefore, it would be well to put the 
query in another form, and to ask, When was the 
rule imposed ? 

I add another query, on my own account, as to 
this exalted and mysterious subject. Is a maid of 
honour still entitled, as I believe she was not long 
ago, to be called “ The Honourable,” both during 
her tenure of office and for the rest of her a 

A. J. 


Triat By Wacer or Barrie (6" §, xi. 144) 
— Your correspondent will find in Dent's Old 
and New Birmingham that in November, 181/, 
William Ashford appealed Abraham Thornton, to 
answer for the alleged murder of appellants sister, 
and on the 17th of that month the Lord Ohief 
Justice Ellenborough, with other judges, sat to 
hear the case. The prisoner, when called upon to 
plead, startled the court by answering, “ Not 
guilty, and I am ready to defend the same with 
my body,” at the same time throwing dom 
on the floor a large leathern gauntlet, or riding 
glove, as a challenge; a very unfair one, seeing 
that Thornton was a strong built man and Asbford 
a mere boy of a slight frame. The judges wert 
posed, there having been no “ wager of battel ” sine? 
1638. At all events no battle was allowed to take 
place. Your correspondent Mr. H. W. Moxgtoy 
will find a full account both of the murder and 
trial where I state. 


A Lirerary Craze(6" x. 21,61, 101, 181,274 
389, 455; xi. 72,-158).—Should A. H. look agall 
at his last reference, 6 S, xi. 72, he will find thet 
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I my distinctly, ‘‘about to answer the Spenser 
Willy=Tarleton conjecture, other matters made 
nedéferit. Now......‘I say ditto to Dr. Inciesy.’” 
This, when taken with the closing words, “ I can- 
not conceive how any one...... could have supposed 
fa that Tarleton was either meant or described,” 
shows, I think, definitely that I referred to this 
Willy=Tarleton supposition, Neither, as shown 
by every word of my short noting, did I make the 
ny reference or allusion to the Shakespeare 
or Lilly identifications. I needed, moreover, the 
Jess to do this since I have written twice or thrice 
at length, strongly urging that “ Willy” was the 
Spenserian sobriquet for Lilly. Indeed, though 
my memory may be defective on this point, I in- 
dine to think myself the originator of this identi- 
fication, and I notice that I am credited with it in 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s note in the second edi- 
tion of Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, p. 422. 
Br. 


Hexry Ramspen, M.A. (6% xi. 128).—In 
mply to T. C., Henry Ramsden was the son of 
Jedfray Ramsden, of Bank Top, alias Thick 
Hollings, in the township of Greetland, near 
Halifax, An elder brother Hugh was B.D. and 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Rector of 
Methley, 1618, and Vicar of Halifax, 1628. A 
younger brother’s burial is recorded in the Elland 
mgister as follows : “1614, Augst. 5, Johannes 
Ramsden Oxuniensis, secundo anno, optime spei 
per 15 anno etate.” His family was intimately 
cmnected by intermarriages with the Saviles and 
Wilkinsons, both being largely represented at the 
miversity at the same time as the three brothers 

eo. Henry Ramsden was admitted a com- 
noner at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1610; gra- 

dmted B.A. Dec. 17,1614; M.A. Jan, 21, 1617-8; 
ind was elected Fellow of Lincoln College in 1621. 
He resided in London from about 1626 to the 
ptiod of his brother Hugh’s death, and became a 
ppularPuritan preacher. He succeeded his brother 
syvicar of Halifax, being inducted on August 23, 
1629. He married on June 21, 1630, Anna Fox- 
toft, who survived him many years. Oliver Hey- 
wood remarks of her death: ‘“ M'™* Ramsden (wife 
 M' Henry R., Vicar of Halifax) d. at Ealand 
May 11, b. there May 15, 1682, aged 72, a good 
Yoman.” He died in March, 1637/8, being buried 
Mthe 28th. After his death a small quarto volume 
#331 pp. was published, entitled Gleaning 
i God's harvest, Foure choyce handfuls By the 
hte Judicious Divine Henry Ramsden, sometime 
Pecher in London.” The preface is written by 

John Goodwine,” and in it he says:— 

“The Author of these sermons, having served his time 
ind being fallen asleepe, before their time came to looke 
wt, and doe service ; I conceived it might beare the con- 
Mtuction of a peece of some light churitie to lead them 
win their orphan-like condition.” 


that, not to number him amongst holy learned 
men, were “doubtless to injure much.” It is 
probable that this “John Goodwine” stands for 
John Wilkinson, D.D., Principal of Magdalen. 
Henry Ramsden left two sons, Henry and John. 
The following coat of arms is ascribed to the two 
vicars Ramsden, and painted on the roof of Halifax 
parish church. There is also a long epitaph upon 
his tombstone. Arg., on a chevron sable, between 
three fleurs de lis, as many rams’ heads of the 
first. Sir John Wm. Ramsden, Bart., is a repre- 


sentative of the same 
ALTER J. WALKER. 


Queen’s Road, Halifax. 


Prize Essay on Hypropuosia (6 §, xi. 69). 
—I hear from Mr. V. Benett Stanford, at present 
at Madeira, that it was one of the conditions of 
his prize that the treatise, if not published within 
two years, should become the property of the 
College of Physicians, where, therefore, it can pro- 
bably be seen. The writer proposed that every 
dog should have the two teeth which communi- 
cate the virus filed, and showed his faith in his 
system by putting his hand into the mouth of 
a mad dog which had been previously so treated. 
I have also been told that the writer, M. Bourrel 
(a veterinary surgeon of some repute in Paris), had 
previously published a version of his proposed cure 
with Asselin, Place de ’Ecole de Médecine, under 
the title of T'raité complet de la Rage chez le Chien 
et chez le Chat, in 1874. R. H. Busx. 


A “Batter” 1x Prose (6 8, xi. 47, 133).— 
Will Mr. Georcz Brisrtey forgive me if I 
point out to him that it may be well to reada 
query before replying to it? The caution has 
often been given, but still, apparently, is needed. 
I asked for any example of a prose composition 
bearing the title of Ballad (or, according to the once 
prevalent spelling, Bullet), It was disappointing 
to come upon the semblance of a reply, and to 
learn that a certain song has sometimes been called 
a ballad, and that Bp. Douglas’s spelling of the 
word is ballet. Perhaps I may be allowed to add 
a word in reply to my own query. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Macray I learn from Dr. Garnett, 
of the British Museum, that he has never met 
with any such example. Probably, therefore, there 
is none forthcoming, and Warton’s assertion may 
be taken for mere guess-work. ©. B, Mount. 


“Ayonymous AND Psevponrmovs Works”: 
Tue Avuruor or (6% 
S. xi. 125).—Though Jobn Adams at one time 
thought his opponent ‘ Massachusettensis” was 
Jonathan Sewall, he became convinced before he 
died that he was mistaken, and that Daniel Leo- 
nard was really the author. The question of the 
authorship of this series of essays is fully discussed 


tells us nothing of the author, however, except 


in two articles in the New England Historical and 
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Genealogical Register (vol. xviii. pp. 291-5 and 
353-7), by the late Lucius Manlius Sargent. See, 
also, a note on this subject by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, LL.D., in the Historical Magazine, second 
series, iii. 8 (Morrisania, N.Y., January, 1868). 
Warp Deay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, . 


Aram (6" §. xi. 47, 131).—To the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” who have kindly responded 
to my appeal on this subject I return my most 
grateful thanks. I had no idea of the existence 
of such a mass of Aram literature. My especial 
thanks are due to Esrx for his trouble in copying 
the long list of books, &c., in his possession. I am 
sure this list would be invaluable had I access to 
libraries ; but unfortunately, living in an Irish 
midland county, I am far from books. The tradi- 
tion kindly copied from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine by Mr. G. H. Brizruey is very interesting. 

FRANCESCA. 


See also, for an excellent digest of this case, 
Historic Yorkshire, by William Andrews, F.R.H.S. 
(London, Reeves & Turner, 1883), chap. xxiii. 
Lord Lytton intended to have treated the subject 
as a tragedy, and what he had thus prepared for 
the stage he published in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine during the period when he edited it (August, 
1833, vol. xxxviii. No. 152). The portion pub- 
lished is “the rough outline of the first act, and 
half of the second act, of a fragment of a drama, 
which in all probability, will never be finished. 
So far as I have gone, the construction of the 
tragedy differs, in some respects, materially from 
that of the tale” (p. 401). The same number of 
the magazine contains some “ unpublished transla- 
tions of Horace,” unsigned, but evidently by 
Bulwer; and a Chinese tale, “ Fi-ho-ti; or, the 
Pleasures of Reputation,’ by “ Mitio,” who, I 
fancy, was Bulwer, though the pseudonym is not 
given in Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious 
Names. Corasert Bepe. 


“He WHO WILL MAKE A PUN WILL PICK A 
pocket” (6™ §, xi. 166, 215).—B. Victor's state- 
ment is quite correct ; he speaks of Mr. Purcell, 
meaning Daniel Purcell, a celebrated punster and 
wit. Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, 
says, “ Daniel Purcell is at this day better known 
by his puns, with which the jest-books abound, 
than by his musical compositions.” Daniel Pur- 
cell, a younger brother of the great composer 
Edward Purcell, was born about 1660, and died 
in 1717. Wituiam H. Comminas, 


The date of Henry Purcell’s death (1695) does 
not affect Victor’s credibility on this paint, for 
the “Mr. Purcell” whom he mentions was, of 
course, not the great musician, but his brother 
Daniel, who lived until 1718, and was known as 
“the famous punster.” If Dr, Garth was the real 


criminal in this case, his guilt must, therefore, rest 
on other evidence than the presumptive proof of 
“Mr. Purcell’s” alibi. JuLian Marsnatt, 


Notes sy Waite Kennett, Dean, arte. 
warps Bisnop, oF PeTerBorovuen (6" §. xi, 
102, 161). — In connexion with the note on this 
prelate at the first reference, a brief description of 
his book-plate, of which I possess a good example, 
may be considered of sufficient interest for inser. 
tion in ““N. & Q.” In the midst of a fabric com. 
posed of books a chart unfolded, thereon a cost 
of arms with decorations partly of the Jacobean 
and partly of the Chippendale styles. The coat 
of arms is Quarterly, or and gules, a label of three 
points sable. The crest is, out of a coronet, an 
arm in armour embowed, the hand holding a 
helmet. Motto on the unrolled part of the chart, 
“ Jucunda oblivia vite.” 

C. Matuews. 

2, Dix’s Field, Exeter. 


Davip Cox tHe Painter (6* xi. 47, 115)— 
The following extract from A Memoir of the Lift 
of David Cox, by N. Neal Solly, published by 
Chapman & Hall in 1875, furnishes an answer to 
G. W. M.:— 

“ After attending Mr. Barber's school for some time, 
David at the age of fifteen was apprenticed to a locket 
and minature painter in Birmingham of the name of 
Fielder......and eventually learned to paint lockets very 
well indeed (in early life). as is proved by a locket......ia 
the possession of David Cox, jun.” —P., 5. 

For further very interesting particulars G. W. M. 
is referred to the memoir. E. §. 


Dickens : “ Pincuer Astray” (6 S. xi. 165), 
—I have had access to a complete office set of All 
the Year Round, in which the authors’ names are 
attached to each article. The name of Mr. Edmund 
Yates is written against “ Pincher Astray ” in the 
number for Jan. 30,1864. Cras. J. Ciark. 

Bedford Park, W. 


Curiosities Names (6 §. x. 125, 234, 
315, 416, 524).—Patience is not an uncommm 
name for women, but Kindness is, I should 
think, almost unique. The Times of February 4, 
however, contains in its obituary column the name 
of Kindness Elkenton. E. Watrorp, MA. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tue Croxer Parers xi. 109).—Aulas 
Gellius relates (I. iii. 20) the origin of the proverb 
“usque ad aras amicus” inthis way:- 

Pericles ille Atheniensis, egregius in 
bonisque omnibus disciplinis ornatus, in um 
quidem specie, sed planius tamen, quid exist 
maret, professus est. Nam cum amicus 
rogaret, ut pro re causaque eius falsum deierart, 
his ad eum verbis usus est: Ac? we ovpmparre 
trois dAAG péxpe THY Dewy” (p. 7, 
Tauchn., 1835). 
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written in the reign of George I. by Col. Fuller or 
an officer in Fuller’s regiment, and does not refer to 
Alleyn, Pendleton, or Symonds, but to some real 
or imaginary person who was Vicar of Bray from 
Charles II. to George I.” Cart A, Tum. 


“ EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE ViLI” (6% S. xi. 
88).—I regret that I am unable to give a more 
entirely satisfactory answer to the question which 
so valued a correspondent as Mr. Birkpeck 
Terry does me the favour of asking. A similar 
query, with my own name, headed “ Non est vile 
corpus,” &c., appeared in “N. & Q.,” 5” S. iv. 
513. To this I received a reply (v. 93) from 
another equally valued correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
Mr. J. E. Battery, who observed that the story 
was told of Mark Anthony Muretus, and was 
related by Dr. Farrar in The Witness of History 
to Christ, p. 153, as belonging to him, but that 
“in the life of Muretus by Benci and Lazeri the 
accuracy of this anecdote has been called in question. 
The facts will probably be found stated in the life pre- 
fixed to Ruhnkenius’s edition of the Opera Omnia, 1789.” 

I am now able to carry on the notices of the 
story of Muretus, In a recent biography it is 
stated :— 

“ Murct s’en allait done & travers le monde, comme 
dit Colletet, lorsque dans une ville de Lombardie il 
tomba dans une troisitme dirgrice, puisqu’il vit 
encore au hasard de perdre la vie,’’ &c.—Mare Antoine 
Muret, par Charles De-Job, Paris, 1881, p. 59. 

There is also this note:— 

“ L'épisode qui va suivre se trouve aussi dans le Me- 
nagiana, p. 302, et dans plusieurs autres ouvrages.” 

The reference to “Colletet” is explained at p. 47 
as “Colletet, Biograph. Inéd. de Muret.” The 
narrative appears to be one of those which have 
become the common property of writers, while the 
original authority is unknown. There is nothing 
that I can see in Ruhnkenius, ws. 

Ep. 


Apo (6 §. xi. 29, 96).—I cannot for a moment 
suppose that your correspondent’s suggestion affords 
any explanation of the use of this word. Further- 
more, he has misquoted the words of the passage 
given by me, and uses the word fused instead of 
fresed, and, apparently, makes the word have 
reference to ‘‘a well-burnt brick” instead of toa 
coat, Since I wrote my query it has struck me 
that there may be some confusion or corruption in 
the passage, and that the writer means that the 
coat was frisadoed, or trimmed with frisado. 
Frisado was a material used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and appears to have been a somewhat costly 
stuff. In an inventory taken in 1578, “redd 
friseadow” is priced at 6s, 6d. a yard, cf. The 
Draper's Dictionary. 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Ross Famity (6" §, x. 307, 455; xi. 31).— 
For the information of R. P. H., H. N. R., and 


Mr. McGitcurist, I may mention that I hay 
found, amongst a number of old parchment deeds 
and other documents referring to the family of 
Ross of Kindeace, dating from early in the si. 
teenth century downwards, a paper styled “Viey 
of the Destination of the Estate of Pitcalny an 
of the Titles under which it is held or claimed by 
the present possessor James Ross.” Attached to 
this paper is a “ Genealogical Destination of the 
Estate of Pitcalny, in so far as regards the three 
first series of Heirs.” I will only give a condensed 
abstract of this in a rather informal manner, 
The first “ series” begins with Alexander Roy 
of Pitcalny (elsewhere spelt Pitcalnie), who formed 
contract of marriage with Naomi Dunbar Dee, 12, 
1753, and ends with their son Munro Ross, who 
died without issue March 2, 1810. Second 
“series” begins with Capt. William Ross, of the 
Royal Hospital, Dublin, uncle of the above Alex. 
ander Ross. Alexander Ross, described as the 
only son of Capt. William. James Ross, describ. 
ing himself as the only son of Alexander Row, 
served heir on July 12, 1810, died March 31, 1817, 
James Ross, now of Pitcalny, son of James Ross, 
served heir August 23, 1821. The third “ series’ 
commences with Duncan Ross of Kindeace, who 
married Jeanie Rose (of Kilravock). This Duncan 
(Culloden Papers, p. 448) was the son of David 
Ross of Kindeace and Griselda, sister of the Lon 
President, Duncan Forbes of Culloden. The last 
male representative of the Kindeace family wa 
Lieut. James Caulfield Innes Munro Ross, who 
died in India in 1834. He was the only son of 
Col. John Ross and the Hon. Letitia Brown, 
daughter of Lord Kilmaine. The above Col. Ros 
is incorrectly styled by Sir Bernard Burke 
Lieut.-General Sir John Ross, K.C.B. Any further 
particulars are at the service of the original it 
quirers, R. AnsTRuTHER GoopsiR 
11, Danube Street, Edinburgh, 


Cantinc Memoriat Inscriptions (6% §. 
406; xi. 150).—I have wandered much amon 
tombstones, and have transcribed from then 
epitaphs more curious, in my opinion, than the 
many one finds recorded in books devoted to the 
subject, but which too often bear the impressia 
of being manufactured. The one copied from s 
stone removed from Portbury churchyard, begit 
ning “ My Forge,” &c., is the same as one I trp 
scribed from a stone in St. Paul’s churchyard 
Lincoln. In Selby Church I noted the following: 

“Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune’s wave 

Have tos’t me to and fro, 

Yet by the providence of God 
I harbour here below ; 

Where I do eafe at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 

Untill the day that we set sail 
Our Admiral Christ to meet.” 

In my note-book I find the following from & 
Botolph’s churchyard Lincoln :— 
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“Farewell vain world, I have had enough of thee, 
And now I’m careless what thou sayest of me; 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns | fear, 
My cares are past, my head lies quiet here, 

What Faults you ’ve seen in me take care to shun, 
And look at home, enough there's to be done.” 

In the Abbey Church, Selby, I noted :— 
“Near this stone lies Archer John, 

Late Sexton (I aver), 

Who without tears thirty-four years 

Did Carcases inter. 

But Death at last, for his works past, 

Unto him thus did say : 

Leave off thy trade, be not afraid, 

But forthwith come away. 

Without reply or asking why 

The summons he obeyed, 

Inseventeen hundred and sixty-eight 

Resigned his life and epade.” 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


Among the inscriptions, facetious and other, 
which Miss Bosk has contributed to the pages 
ad “N. & Q.,” there occurs, in a note, an allu- 
tion to “the tradition of the firework maker's 
gitaph.” This is no tradition, but a genuine 
“Joe Miller,” and, lest I should be thought guilty 
deaptious criticism, I will give chapter and verse 
frmy statement. In Joe Miller's Jests: or, the 
Wits Vade-Mecum, 1739, the (rare) first edition, 
p 16,appears the following anecdote :— 
“Colonel ——, who made the fine Fire-Works in St, 
Jim's Square, upon the Peace of Reswick, being in 
(ompany with some Ladies, was highly commending the 
hitaph just then set up in the Abbey on Mr, Purcel’s 


nt, 
‘He is gone to that Place where only his 
own Harmony can be exceeded,’ 

‘lord, Colonel,’ said one of the Ladies, ‘the same 
hitaph might serve for you, by altering one Word only : 

He is gone to that Place where only his 

own Fire-Works can be exceeded.’ ” 

lt us not rob “ poor honest Joe” of any of his 
harels, Juttan MarsHat. 


Two Warcues xi. 187).—The Watch- 
ukers’ Company have records reaching back to 
wt 1680. They give the names of most of the 
Mucipal makers, and may be consulted upon appli- 
alion to the Librarian at Guildhall, London. 

T. R. 


list oy Incompents (6 S, xi, 188).— Mr. 
Geren would, no doubt, be able to obtain the 
wt comprehensive list of these from the Arch- 


tehops’ Institution Books. T. R. Tavvack, 


Iuac Basire, D.D. (6 S. xi. 147).— The 
ante Collection of MSS. in the Chapter Library 
t Durham includes a great many of Dr. Basire’s, 
utprobably none of those which he left in Tran- 
ninaia, though we have an itinerary of France, 
luly, &c., in 1647 and 1648, in his own handwrit- 
4(MSS. Hunter, 8vo. No. 134), and notes rela- 


“Dr. Basire’s Letters,” vol. ii. (Hunter MSS., folio, 
No. 10), we find, numbered 91, an original copy* 
of the list from which L. L. K. has sent extracts, 
and as it gives dates and some different readings, 
as, moreover, the particulars not already given are 
by no means devoid of interest, I now send you a 
complete and accurate copy. Rud’s printed Cata- 
logue of Durham Chapter MSS. gives a complete 
list of those of Dr. Basire. 


Hunter MSS, folio 10; 91. Ona slip of writing-paper 
94 by 64 inches: water-mark, an open hand. 
Anno 1658, Regestum Particulare Bonorum meorum 
relictorum in Transylvania, 


1, Una Cista picta Rei vestiariz plena. 

2. Una Cista minor itidem picta continens pocula 
argentea (partim inaurata) 4. cum Cochlearibus argenteis 
No. 6 (i. ¢., four cups and six spoons). 

3. Una altera Cista lignea plena Manuscriptis, et alijs 
Instrumentis Scholasticis. 

4. Corbis magnus Turcicus coriaceus (vulgd Sapett) 
refertus libris, 

Vas unum continens supellectilem ad lectum per- 
tinentem. 

1, Lectus autem fuit plumeus amplus, 

2. Cervical plumeum longum. 

3. Siparia circumcirca lectum ex Serico viridi, item 
lecti Stragula perinde Sericea, 

4. Stragula acupicta Inffulta gossipio, lecti valor plus 
150 coronatorum sive Imperial. 

5. Linteorum Lecti aliquot paria. 

6, Item Mappz nove Mantilia, &c. 

7. Item Tapetum Turcicum plané novum pre/iosuin.{ 
8. Tapetum viridé et alterum variegati colorist (at first 
varii ?). 

9, Strophiola acupicta pretiosa 6 (towels). 

10. Varize pyxides ex Orichalcho, 
11. Tibialia Sericea nigra, 
12, Capitium nocturnum rubrum. 
13. Apotheca lignea parva medicamentis instructa.§ 
14, Manuscripta precipua. 

1. Prelectiones Theologice in Wollebium. 

2. Prelectiones Hebraic in Psalm 34, et proverb. 


3. Metaphysica integra @ me ibidem pralecta. t 
4, Tractatus singulares Metaphysici duo de Pulchro et 

Ordine. 

5. Problema, utrum liceat marito verberare uxorem? 

Negatur. 

6, Orationes Academicz varie. 

7. Orationes Funebres in p.m. v.v. cll., D. Keresturi, 

Concionatorem Principis; D, Bisterfeld, Professorem 

Decessorem meum. 

10. Itineraria MSS, varia (Imprimis, unum Orientale, 

varijs Linguis) codice viridi contexta. 

Manuscriptus Codex Arabicus in 4”, 

Czetera, que memorize preesentanez non observantur, 

facile dignosci possunt, vel ex forma vestitis, vel ex In- 

scriptione, vel ex alijs signis. 

Cautio : Libri alieni meis comixti, ex Inscriptionibus 

comperti, uti reddantur suis possessoribus obnixe peto. 

Imprimis cl° D'no Johanni Molnaro codex unus in Fol? 

continens varias Epistolas proprid manu Calvini et 

aliorum Proto-Reformatorum exaratas. 


* The handwriting seems to be the same as that of the 
itinerary. 

+ Can any ono explain Sapel? 

2° manu. 


to journeys in 1667 and 1668 (No. 135). In 


§ Some of the MSS, relute to physic, 
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Vestis nova Ecclesiastica et Doctoralis more Anglicano 
cum preetioso ornatu holoserico, que vestis sive Toga 
cum Tunica et Femoralibus stetit mihi Centum et 
viginti Imperialibus sive Coronatis. 

Et multa alia talia que jam in Rutuba mihi non suc- 
currunt, veluti Codex Manuscriptus in 8*° continens 
Collectionem variarum Synodorum Hungaricarum.* 
Disputatio manuscripta in Universitate Albensi habita 
inter Isancum Basirium D. et N. Kreskowsky Polon, 
Drem et Jesuitam Albe-Juliw Anno 1656. 

Pleraque hee premissa dicuntur fuisse in Manibus 
vv cll. DD. Stephani Tzengeri et D. Francisci Tara- 
szhosi, jam defuncti, ex cujus Manuscriptis vir M“* D'nus 
Nicolaus de Bethlem [sic], meus in Transylvania quondam 
Discipulus pleraque premissa extare jam in manu sua 
Fidissima. Unde ego magnificentiam suam expertus, in 
spem sum erectus eadem sua Authoritate atque Justitia 
evadere posse Recuperabilia. [Obtulit etiam suam 
operam mihi per literas Reverendus D’nus Georgius 

utterus, verbi divini Minister Cibiniensis, meus quoque 
discupulus [sic] domesticus, doctus, diligens, atque fidelis. 
Aveo scire utrum tum Magnificus D"* de Bethlen (sic], 
tum Reverendus Dominus Hutterus sint adhuc super- 
stites : quod ubi rescivero, ad eosdem scribam actutum. }t 

Ad Gloriam Nobilissimze Gentis Transylvaniz Bono- 
rum istorum Conquisitionem atque Restitutionem humi- 
liter supplicat Isaacus Basirius, S.T.D. et S.R. Mats 
Britan’icz Sacellanus, atque Ecclesiarum Reformatorum 
Transylvanorum Hungaricarum Servus in Christo Fidelis 
et constans. Hndorsed, Bona relicta in Transylvania, 
Anno 1660. 

J. T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tue Hour or tae Expvtsion rrom Epen: 
None (6" §. xi. 146).—It is clear that Sr. 
Swirnin has pointed out a mistake in Cursor 
Mundi, pt. i. p. 65, in the rendering of none by 
“noon” instead of by three o'clock, which is the 
meaning of none in the earlier English writings. 
It is true that lines 981-2 speak of “ three 
hours ”:— 

“ Had noght adam ben in that blis 
Bot tides thre dwelland, i-wis 
Quen he can brek the comament.”—Cotton, 


Fairfax reads “thre oures.” But lines 645, 672 


show that the “blis” (as is fit) began after Eve PP 


was made and “ broght be-for adam,” which was 
‘at middai,” line 987, and the headline mistakes 
in using the words “in Paradise” for “in blis” 
for the “three” hours. Thus the time in Paradise 
was not “longer by one-third than the E.E.T.S. 
has taught,” but as long again, that is six hours. 
As Sr. Swirsin supposes, the same mistake occurs 
elsewhere, as in pt, iii. p. 957, “till noon it was 
dark,” as a rendering of “to none,” line 16,749 ; 
and a more striking instance occurs in pt. v. 
p. 1464, in the poem called “The Matins of the 
Jross,” ““ A Prayer for the Hours of the Passion,” 
for after rendering “‘ atte midday” by “at mid- 
day” on p. 1464, we have “atte none” rendered 


* Hunter MSS. 8vo. 140, contains “ Articuli Hunga- 
rici,” Rud’s Catalogue, p, 417. 
+ On asmall slip attached. 


T Compare the date at the top of the list. 


“at noon” in headline and separate heading, 
on p. 1465, for the time at which Jesus “gay, 
up the ghost.” The misrendering is often t 
be found in books, as, for instance, in transla} 
ing “thd com nén daeges” of Beowulf, line 1600, 
where Kemble and Arnold both use “noon.” 4 
very good parallel to the Cursor Mundi 

occurs in the Blickling Homilies, p. 47, of the 
seven times a day when Christian men shoul 
cross themselves : ‘‘ aerest on aerne morgen, othr 
sithe on underntid, thriddan sithe on midne daeg 
feorthan sithe on nontid, fiftan sithe on 
syxtan sithe on nibt aer he raeste, seofothan sith 
on uhtan,” which Dr. Morris, of course, correctly 
renders “the fourth time at the hour of non 


(three o’clock).” O. W. Tancocx. 
Norwich, 


(6™ §. x. 306; xi. 176).—In the thin 
edition (1864), by Mr. Henry Sampson, of Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary, the word ‘ Quiz” is given a 
“Oxford slang—a prying person, an odd fellow’ 
I think that it wad, « found in the latter sense, 
a substantive, in Pierce Egan’s Life in Londo, 
where it also appears as a verb, in a song, p. 12) 
(the date of this is 1821) :-— 

** Prone to quiz 
Every phiz.” 
Dr. Charles Mackay, in his Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions, mentions the once - popular phrase 
“Quoz,” hut is unable to give any explanation 
of its meaning (‘‘ Popular Follies of Great Cities”), 
Corusert Bene 


Ay Unrvuty Tartor (6 S. xi. 166).—Ther 
was a fray between two tailors in Ripon Minste 
in 1467, in which one appears to have struck the 
other with his fist violently on the head without 
any cause or offence, and there and then to have 
drawn his dagger in a tumid and pompous manner, 
See Ripon Chapter Acts, Surtees Soc., vol. liv. 

. 128, 129. J. T. F 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Barrie or (6% §, xi. 
In the appendix to the Lives of the Lindsay, 
M.A.Oxon will find a diary written by an ancester 
during his incarceration in Seringapatam ; it 8 
interesting also as it tells of Sir David Baird, we 
was a fellow sufferer. If my memory is nots 
fault, I think here wil! be found some account d 
the final siege and capture of the city. If a mom 
graph by the historian Malleson, telling of th 
sieges, would interest M.A.Oxon, I will gladly lend 
it. Search also in Lord Cornwallis’s Life, edited 
by Ross. Matt. 


Rounp Tower at Jnanst (6 S. xi. 188)- 
The poem refers, I imagine (for I have not s 
it), to an incident of the Mutiny in India, suppo* 
to have occurred in the siege of the fort of Jat 
by the rebels under the famous (or infama) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


=> 
fanee. After the recapture of the town by Sir 
Hogh Rose an investigation into the circumstances 
7 massacre took place, and the story of the 
poem was proved to be fictitious. The true history 
wil be found in Malleson’s History of the Mutiny, 
rol. iv. J. 
BLU.S. Club. 


Parnick SARSFIELD, Eart or Lucan (6 S. 
148.—Does Mr. Arvitt know Mr. D. P. 
Gonyngham’s book called Sarsfield ; or, the Last 
Great Struggle for Ireland? Though his work is 
ip the form of an historical romance, the author 
dates in the preface that “he has been careful 
give a truthful and impartial history of the 
Williamite and Jacobite wars of Ireland.” With 
what success this has been attended I know not, 
hat the book may perchance be of interest to Mr. 
ARDILL. G. F. R. B. 


Qgantes Burnasy (6" §. xi. 147).—In the 
printed Catalogues of Graduates of the Universi- 
tis of Oxford and Cambridge there is no mention 
dwy Charles Burnaby at the date —— 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

fu Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, A Study, 
with the Text of the Folio of 1623, By George Mac 
Donald, (Longmans & Co.) 
Aspyr of Hamlet by Mr. George Mac Donald is sure 
» find a place in all collections of Shakspearian com- 
watery, Whether its views will gain acceptance from 
uthorities, self constituted or other, is a matter of doubt. 
They have at least the merit of being strong. On the 
_— which Mr. Mac Donald is sure he is cock-sure. 

who regard Hamlet as other than a man of action 
titead entirely the character; those who believe that 
lvinsanity is other than assumed have not a leg to stand 
ga. Whatever Mr. Mac Donald says is well, poetically, 
ai thoughtfully said, and merits attention. The atti- 
tule of conviction, moreover, is in itself impressive, and 
ima who knows, or even says he knows, is likely to 
iaimany others, We own, accordingly, to having read, 
talied even, with close attention the new essay on 
lkald,and found much in it to admire and much to 
wept, That acceptance avd admiration go always 
ld in hand may not be said. Allowing Mr. Mac 
bald full right to choose which edition he will take, we 
aby the plan of giving the text from the First 

and supplying only in the shape of illustration or 
tyinalia the reading of other texts. That Mr, Mac 
Dmald is more familiar with the play in the closet than 
the stage is apparent. His explanations of simple 
fimges are at times redundant, at others inefficient or 
thgether wanting. In one whose book is intended for 
tants, and who thus explains that Hamlet in the words, 

“In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” 

upremes “a little surprise at Horatio’s question,” it 
mtly might with advantage be pointed out that in the 
ning dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio 
Marcellus, — 

“Hamlet. Hold you the watch to Night! 

Both, We doe, my Lord. 

Hamlet. Arm’d, say you!” 


the “armed” refers to the ghost they have seen, and to 
which the thoughts of Hamlet souk. In one page 
censure is explained as meaning “ opinion,” and chef or 
chiefe, a word, in the sense in which it is used, in far 
more need of explantion, is passed over. It is scarcely 
just to say that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are “from 
the first and throughout the creatures of the king.” 
Under the influence of motives easily understood they 
become such. To Polonius, as to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Mr. Mac Donald seems less than just. An 
explanation of abridgments applied to the players fails 
to commend itself to us. We are inclined to associate it 
with the term “abstracts” subsequently used of the 
same actors. The task would be easy to proceed through 
the play and point out numerous instances in which the 
construction put upon a phrase or a word seems wrong. 
The task is, however, long, as well as invidious, and we 
prefer to welcome Mr. Mac Donald’s book as a grateful 
addition to Shakspearian criticism, and a probable source 
of future dispute in these columns, 


Amongst the Shans, By Archibald R. Col 

(Field & Tuer.) 
THE Shans are a race consisting principally of indepen- 
dent tribes who occupy a tract of 
Burmah and Tonquin, bounded on the south by the 
kingdom of Siam, and on the north by the Chinese 
prevince of Yunnan. This region has, from time im- 
memorial, been a great trade route, the wares from 
South-Eastern China being brought down on mules 
and elephants, and thus finding their way all over Siam 
and Burmah, and eventually to Rangoon. The difficulties 
of transit are, however, extremely formidable. High 
mountain ranges have to be crossed, large rivers forded 
or got over somehow, and perils from tigers and other 
bloodthirsty creatures to be faced. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, large caravans, consisting sometimes of 
as many as a hundred and fifty mules, traverse the 
country in its extreme length, and are, apparently, to be 
deterred neither by natural nor other hindrances, It is 
the object of Mr. Colquhoun’s book to show how the 
stream of this trade can be turned on to British ground 
and made to find its ultimate outlet at Rangoon. This 
Mr. Colquhoun proposes to do by the construction of a 
railway, starting from the line at present at work in 
British Burmah, traversing the north part of Siam and 
the Shan independent states, and terminating at a point 
on the frontier of the fertile province of Yunnan, The 
cost. of this line he estimates at something over three 
millions, but he is perfectly convinced that the profits on 
the undertaking would be large. The British Burmah 
railway, though only completed for a short distance, is 
already paying a large return on the capital, and as the 
country through which the line would pass possesses, it 
is stated, immense resources, Mr. Colquhoun is confident 
as regards the result of the venture. It appears from a 
late communication of the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times that Mr. Holt Hallett has recently returned from 
making a detailed survey of the route proposed by 
the author, and considers the scheme good. “He 
estimates the cost of the British portion of the line at 
nine hundred and thirty thousand pounds, and believes 
that if it were once begun the Siamese Government 
would readily undertake the connecting line in Siam. 
He considers that the traffic would be enormous, and 
thinks that the railway would greatly increase the pros- 
perity of British Burmah.” One thing is certain, and 
that is, that if something be not shortly done to develope 
this trade route there is every chance of its falling under 
French control. The anticipations of the enormous 
commerce to be done with South-Western China through 
the province of Yunnan may be exaggerated, but it is a 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[6 8, XI. Man, 28, 


Vestis nova Ecclesiastica et Doctoralis more Anglicano 
cum preetioso ornatu holoserico, que vestis sive Toga 
cum Tunica et Femoralibus stetit mihi Centum et 
viginti Imperialibus sive Coronatis. 

Et multa alia talia que jam in Rutuba mihi non suc- 
currunt, veluti Codex Manuscriptus in 8°° continens 
Collectionem variarum Synodorum Hungaricarum.* 
Disputatio manuscripta in Universitate Albensi habita 
inter Isancum Basirium D. et N. Kreskowsky Polon, 
Drem et Jesuitam Albw-Julie Anno 1656. 

Pleraque hee premissa dicuntur fuisse in Manibus 
vv cll. DD, Stephani Tzengeri et D. Francisci Tara- 
ezhosi, jam defuncti, ex cujus Manuscriptis vir M“* D'nus 
Nicolaus de Bethlem [sic], meus in Transylvania quondam 
Discipulus pleraque przmissa extare jam in manu sua 
Fidissima. Unde ego magnificentiam suam expertus, in 
spem sum erectus eadem sua Authoritate atque Justitia 
evadere posse Recuperabilia. [Obtulit etiam suam 
operam mihi per literas Reverendus D'nus Georgius 

utterus, verbi divini Minister Cibiniensis, meus quoque 
discupulus [s‘c} domesticus, doctus, diligens, atque fidelis. 
Aveo scire utrum tum Magnificus D™™ de Bethlen [sic], 
tum Reverendus Dominus Hutterus sint adhuc super- 
stites : quod ubi rescivero, ad eosdem scribam actutum. jt 

Ad Gloriam Nobilissimz Gentis Transylvanie Bono- 
rum istorum Conquisitionem atque Restitutionem bumi- 
liter supplicat Isaacus Basirius, 8.T.D. et S.R. Mats 
Britan’icze Sacellanus, atque Ecclesiarum Reformatorum 
Transylvanorum Hungaricarum Servus in Christo Fidelis 
et constans. Hndorsed, Bona relicta in Transylvania, 
Anno 1660. 

J. T. F. 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tue Hour or tae Expvtsion rrom Epen: 
Nove (6" §. xi. 146).—It is clear that Sr. 
Swirnin has pointed out a mistake in Cursor 
Mundi, pt. i. p. 65, in the rendering of none by 
“noon” instead of by three o’clock, which is the 
meaning of none in the earlier English writings. 
It is true that lines 981-2 speak of “ three 
hours ”:— 

“ Had noght adam ben in that blis 
Bot tides thre dwelland, i-wis 
Quen he can brek the comament.”—Cotton, 


Fairfax reads “thre oures.” But lines 645, 672 


show that the “blis” (as is fit) began after Eve PP. 


was made and “ broght be-for adam,” which was 
“at middai,” line 987, and the headline mistakes 
in using the words “in Paradise” for “in blis” 
for the “three” hours. Thus the time in Paradise 
was not “longer by one-third than the E.E.T.S. 
has taught,” but as long again, that is six hours. 
As Sr. Swiraty supposes, the same mistake occurs 
elsewhere, as in pt. iii. p. 957, “till noon it was 
dark,” as a rendering of “to none,” line 16,749 ; 
and a more striking instance occurs in pt. v. 
p. 1464, in the poem called “The Matins of the 
Cross,” “ A Prayer for the Hours of the Passion,” 
for after rendering “‘ atte midday” by “at mid- 
day” on p. 1464, we have “atte none” rendered 


* Hunter MSS. 8vo. 140, contains “ Articuli Hunga- 
rici,” Rud’s Catalogue, p, 417. 

t+ On asmall slip attached, 

tT Compare the date at the top of the list. 


“at noon” in headline and separate heading, 
on p. 1465, for the time at which Jesus “gay 
up the ghost.” The misrendering is often to 
be found in books, as, for instance, in transla} 
ing “thé com nén daeges” of Beowulf, line 1600 
where Kemble and Arnold both use “noon.” 4 
very good parallel to the Cursor Mundi 

occurs in the Blickling Homilies, p. 47, of the 
seven times a day when Christian men should 
cross themselves : ‘‘ aerest on aerne morgen, othre 
sithe on underntid, thriddan sithe on midne 
feorthan sithe on nontid, fiftan sithe on aefen, 
syxtan sithe on nibt aer he raeste, seofothan sithe 
on uhtan,” which Dr. Morris, of course, correctly 
renders “the fourth time at the hour of non 


(three o’clock).” O. W. 
Norwich, 


Quiz (6" §. x. 306; xi. 176).—In the third 
edition (1864), by Mr. Henry Sampson, of Hotten'’s 
Slang Dictionary, the word “ Quiz” is given as 
“Oxford slang—a prying person, an odd fellow,” 
I think that it may be found in the latter sense, as 
a substantive, in Pierce Egan’s Life in London, 
where it also appears as a verb, in a song, p. 1% 
(the date of this is 1821) :— 

Prone to quiz 
Every pbiz.” 
Dr. Charles Mackay, in his Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions, mentions the once - popular phrase 
“Quoz,” hut is unable to give any explanation 
of its meaning (“‘ Popular Follies of Great Cities”), 
Cotusert 


Ay Unruty Tartor xi. 166).—There 
was a fray between two tailors in Ripon Minster 
in 1467, in which one appears to have struck the 
other with his fist violently on the head without 
any cause or offence, and there and then to have 
drawn his dagger in a tumid and pompous manner. 
See Ripon Chapter Acts, Surtees Soc., vol. xiv. 
. 128, 129. J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Barrie or Serincaratam (6% xi. 208)— 
In the appendix to the Lives of the Lindsay, 
M.A.Oxon will find a diary written by an ancester 
during his incarceration in Seringapatam ; it i 
interesting also as it tells of Sir David Baird, who 
was a fellow sufferer. If my memory is nots 
fault, I think here will be found some account d 
the final siege and capture of the city. If a mone 
graph by the historian Malleson, telling of the 
sieges, would interest M.A.Oxon, I will gladly lend 
it. Search also in Lord Cornwallis’s Life, edited 
by Ross. Mater. 


Rounp Tower at Juanst (6% S. xi. 188)- 
The poem refers, I imagine (for I have not se@ 
it), to an incident of the Mutiny in India, supp 
to have occurred in the siege of the fort of Jhass 
by the rebels under the famous (or infamom) 


mentary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ranee. After the recapture of the town by Sir 
Hugh Rose an investigation into the circumstances 
of the massacre took place, and the story of the 

m was proved to be fictitious. The true history 
will be found in Malleson’s History of the Mutiny, 
yol. iv. J. 

B.LU,S. Club. 

Parrick SarsFietp, Eart or Lucan (6% 8. 
xi, 148).—Does Mr, Arvitt know Mr. D. P. 
Conyngham’s book called Sarsfield ; or, the Last 
Great Struggle for Ireland? Though his work is 
jn the form of an historical romance, the author 
states in the preface that “he has been careful 
to give a truthful and impartial history of the 
Williamite and Jacobite wars of Ireland.” With 
what success this has been attended I know not, 
but the book may perchance be of interest to Mr. 
ARDILL. G. F. BR. B. 


QOsantes Burnasy (6" xi. 147).—In the 
printed Catalogues of Graduates of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge there is no mention 
of any Charles Burnaby at the date — 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. A Study, 
with the Tee of the Folio of 1623, By George Mac 
Donald, (Longmans & Co.) 

A stopy of Hamlet by Mr. George Mac Donald is sure 

to find a place in all collections of Shakspearian com- 

mentary, Whether its views will gain acceptance from 
suthorities, self constituted or other, is a matter of doubt. 

They have at least the merit of being strong. On the 
westions on which Mr. Mac Donald is sure he is cock-sure. 

those who regard Hamlet as other than a man of action 

misread entirely the character; those who believe that 
his insanity is other than assumed have not a leg to stand 
upon. Whatever Mr. Mac Donald says is well, poetically, 
and thoughtfully said, and merits attention. The atti- 
tude of conviction, moreover, is in itself impressive, and 

& man who knows, or even says he knows, is likely to 

kad many others. We own, accordingly, to having read, 

ttudied even, with close attention the new essay on 

Hamlet, and found much in it to admire and much to 

t, That acceptance and admiration go always 
in hand may not be said. Allowing Mr. Mac 

Donald full right to choose which edition he will take, we 

approve of the plan of giving the text from the First 

and supplying only in the shape of illustration or 
marginalia the reading of other texts. That Mr. Mac 

Donald is more familiar with the play in the closet than 

m the stage is apparent. His explanations of simple 

passages are at times redundant, at others inefficient or 

iitogether wanting. In one whose book is intended for 
ttadenta, and who thus explains that Hamlet in the words, 
“In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” 

txpresses “‘a little surprise at Horatio’s question,” it 

sre might with advantag pointed out that in the 

following dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio 
arcellus,— 

“ Hamlet. Hold you the watch to Night! 
Both, We doe, my Lord, 


the “armed” refers to the ghost they have seen, and to 
which the thoughts of Hamlet revert. In one page 
censure is explained as meaning “ opinion,” and chef or 
chiefe, a word, in the sense in which it is used, in far 
more need of explantion, is passed over. It is scarcely 
just to say that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are “ from 
the first and throughout the creatures of the king.” 
Under the influence of motives easily understood they 
become such. To Polonius, as to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, Mr. Mac Donald seems less than just. An 
explanation of abridgments applied to the players fails 
to commend itself to us. We are inclined to associate it 
with the term “abstracts” subsequently used of the 
same actors. The task would be easy to proceed through 
the play and point out numerous instances in which the 
construction put upon a phrase or a word seems wrong. 
The task is, however, long, as well as invidious, and we 
prefer to welcome Mr, Mac Donald’s book as a grateful 
addition to Shakspearian criticism, and a probable source 
of future dispute in these columns. 


Amongst the Shans, By Archibald R. Colquhoun, C.E. 

(Field & Tuer.) 
THE Shans are a race consisting principally of indepen- 
dent tribes who occupy a tract of country lying between 
Burmah and Tonquin, bounded on the south by the 
kingdom of Siam, and on the north by the Chinese 
prevince of Yunnan, This region has, from time im- 
memorial, been a great trade route, the wares from 
South-Eastern China being brought down on mules 
and elephants, and thus finding their way all over Siam 
and Burmah, and eventually to Rangoon. The difficulties 
of transit are, however, extremely formidable. High 
mountain ranges have to be crossed, large rivers forded 
or got over somehow, and perils from tigers and other 
bloodthirsty creatures to be faced. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, large caravans, consisting sometimes of 
as many as a hundred and fifty mules, traverse the 
country in its extreme length, and are, apparently, to be 
deterred neither by natural nor other hindrances, It is 
the object of Mr. Colquhoun’s book to show how the 
stream of this trade can be turned on to British ground 
and made to find its ultimate outlet at Rangoon. This 
Mr. Colquhoun proposes to do by the construction of a 
railway, starting from the line at present at work in 
British Burmah, traversing the north part of Siam and 
the Shan independent states, and terminating at a point 
on the frontier of the fertile province of Yunnan, The 
cost. of this line he estimates at something over three 
millions, but he is perfectly convinced that the profits on 
the undertaking would be large. The British Burmah 
railway, though only completed for a short distance, is 
already paying a large return on the capital, and as the 
country through which the line would pass possesses, it 
is stated, immense resources, Mr. Colquhoun is confident 
as regards the result of the venture. It appears from a 
late communication of the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times that Mr. Holt Hallett has recently returned from 
making a detailed survey of the route proposed by 
the author, and considers the scheme good. “He 
estimates the cost of the British portion of the line at 
nine hundred and thirty thousand pounds, and believes 
that if it were once begun the Siamese Government 
would readily undertake the connecting line in Siam. 
He considers that the traffic would be enormous, and 
thinks that the railway would greatly increase the pros- 
perity of British Burmah.” One thing is certain, and 
that is, that if something be not shortly done to develope 
this trade route there is every chance of its fulling under 
French control. The anticipations of the enormous 
commerce to be done with South-Western China through 


Hamlet. Arm’d, say you?” 


the province of Yunnan may be exaggerated, but it is a 
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(6S, XI. Man. 98, 


certain fact that the French think it worth striving for. 
This is really the object of their expedition to Tonquin, 
and their plan is to “tap” the trade from Yunnan 
through the independent Shan states, and turn it either 
through Tonquin, or down the course of the Mekong 
River, through Siam, to Saigon. Whether the British 
Government and British capitalists will quietly allow 
this to be done remains to be seen, 

Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients. By 

Rev. M. G, Watkins, M.A. (Stock.) 

Tue idea is fairly happy of extracting from classical 
writers, and tracing through medizval modifications, 
the beliefs that once prevailed concerning the animals, 
plants, &c., with which man is still familar. The task, 
moreover, so far as it has taken definite shape, has been 
satisfactorily discharged by Mr. Watkins. A volume 
such as he has written cannot possibly have any claim 
to be exhaustive. It must, indeed, rank with some 
scores of others the aim of which is similar. Take one 
book of those which a man engaged on a task of the 
kind is bound to consult, the so-called Vatural History 
of Pliny. From this work alone enough information to 
fill haif 2 dozen volumes such as that before us may be 
obtained. Aristotle, Hippocrates, Theophrastus, Arrian, 
Oppian, lian, and Varro, are a few only of those to 
whom coustant reference bas to be made, Mr. Watkins 
has, however, gone further back, and commences with 
Homer and Hesiod. His opening chapter, “‘ A Homeric 
Bestiary,” is one of the most characteristic and satis- 
factory portions of bis work. From the ‘‘splendid pro- 
cession’ of animals presented to the reader of Homer, 
recalling the painted figures on the walls of an Egyptian 
temple, but used principally for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, Mr. Watkins draws some interesting conclusions, 
such as that lions in the time of Homer were well known 
in Europe; that wild boars were far more familiar than 
bears ; that the dog of the Homeric times resembled in 
his habits his successor of to-day, and so forth. With 
the allusions of Homer are compared the statements 
of succeeding observers or chroniclers, Aristotle, Hero- 
dotus, &c, Greek and Roman dogs occupy a chapter, in 
which the species of crucifixion of dogs, commenced in 
Rome as a punishment for their neglect to give warning 
when the Gauls scaled the Capitol, brought to light from 
Pliny in “N. & Q.,” finds a place. The cat, owls, 
pigmies, elephants, horses, wolves, are the subjects of 
separate chapters, and gardens, roses, fish-lore, mythical 
animals, &c., are also studied, Frequent appeal or 
reference is made to Sir Thomas Browne; and Mr, Ruskin, 
Darwin, and Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston are among the modern 
writers who are called into court, A chapter of special 
interest is headed “ The Romans as Acclimatizers in 
Britain.” 

THE American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
Vol, VII, No. 1, for January (Chicago, Revell), continues, 
we are glad to see, to be edited by Rev. 8S, D. Peet, who 
contributes a very interesting paper to the number 
before us on the ancient agricultural works of which 
numerous traces are found in America. The garden beds, 
of which illustrations are given, are usually in close 
proximity to the mysterious mound buildings, with which 
they seem, says Mr. Peet, to be contemporaneous, Mr. 
Horatio Hale's account of the white dog sacrifice among 
the Iroquois has the special merit of being that of a 
careful observer, the eye-witness of a recent occurrence 
of the ceremony. The paper by Prof. Avery on the 
Polynesians is a continuation of an elaborate essay, of 
which we have not seen the commencement. The sub- 
ject is one which has attracted a good deal of attention 
trom European ethnologists, and deserves to be studied 
all the more carefully in these days of what seems likely 


to develope into a partition of Polynesia among some 
the principal powers of Western Europe. itorialy 
notes of new discoveries, and notes on classical aul 
Oriental archeology and ethnology, combine, with tye 
articles already noticed, to give great breadth agg 
completeness to the Journal ably edited by Mr, Peug 
and we shall hope to see more of the current volume, 


Le Livre contains a delightful bibliographical eeeay 
by M. Jules Claretie, entitled ‘* Confidences a proposds 
ma Bibliotheque.” It is more confidential as regards the 
personality of this pleasing writer than his library, 
M, Octave Uzanne contributes a vivacious “ Causenp 
d'un Curieux,” 


Tue catalogue of interesting works issued by Mp 
Charles Hutt, of Clement's Inn Gateway, affords 
how keen is the demand for early editions of Dickeng 
A set of the original editions of the novelist, announgal 
as complete in seventy-four volumes, is charged 236, 


Rear-ApMInaL Grorce Henry U.S.N, 
associate member of the New England Historic Gengy 
logical Society, has died in his seventieth year. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Parkinson, F.R.Hist.Soc., authors 
The History of a North Riding Parish, announces iy 
the press Legends and Traditions of Yorkshire. ltt 
be published by subscription by Mr, John Hodges, # 
Soho Square. 

A Classified Collection of English Proverbs, with thi 
equivalents in nine European languages, by Mrs, M 
ot Bucharest, is in the press, and will be publish 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications must be written tho name and 
address of the sender, not rily for publication, tt 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenil 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, we 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with @® 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishe® 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are request 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


E. A. Vickers (“ Hand running”’).— The origin 
this phrase, used in the North for “ consecutively 
appears plain. It is probably taken from some of 
processes of textile manufacture, and means that sevell 
consecutive tasks are accomplished while the band@ 
the artificer or craftsman is still moving, or “running? 
in a species of shuttle fashion, over his work. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry (“Hell is paved ”).—™ 
quotation from Herbert is supplied 1* 8. ii. 140, 
subject is wbundantly discussed in early numbew® 
“N.& Q.” 

Frep Kine (“Haunt the hegge 
hence those who “haunt the hegge” are vagal 
A “hedge creeper” in Halliwell—a wily thief. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Ti 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements am 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ai 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


